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Social Environment and 
Mental Disease 


One of the most important things modern 
medicine has learned is that a considerable 
amount of disease can be prevented. This ap- 
plies to mental as well as bodily disease. As a 
result of this valuable discovery society in our 
days gives much attention to this question of 
prevention. Prophylaxis not only saves soci- 
ety tremendous outlay in money but at the same 
time forestalls much human misery and un- 
happiness. We would say, therefore, that wise 
prevention is both a dictate of prudence and a 
‘duty of charity. At the moment we are con- 
cerned with the prevention of mental disease. 

The position, that mental disease is chiefly 
due to heredity, has practically been abandoned 
and we have come to realize that the environ- 
mental factor plays a large part in the etiology 
of psychic disturbances. Even in cases where 
heredity is unfavorable an appropriate environ- 
ment is very potent in counteracting native 
dispositions. Thus Dr. Ulrich Hauber tells us: 
“The truth of the matter is this, heredity of 
itself does not decide what the adult is to be. 
It merely lays down limits within which an 
adult can be something. The environment 
makes a choice from a number of possibili- 
ties.”1) And Dr. T. E. Shields says: “Environ- 
ment exerts a more potent influence on the 
growing mind than it does on the growing 
crystal or the growing organism....In fact, 
the educative process consists mainly in so di- 
recting environmental influences that they may 
produce advantageous modifications of the in- 
dividual and thus adjust him effectively to a 
' given environment.’’?) 

Now if this is true, we may confidently assert 
that most of the psychopaths and socially in- 
adequate are not born but made. Hence, soci- 
ety is responsible for their existence. More at- 
tention should be paid to this personal responsi- 
bility than to propaganda in favor of eugenics, 
which merely tries to obscure the facts. A well 
balanced social environment will make for 
mental sanity and safeguard even those who by 
heredity are predisposed to psychic troubles. 


1) The Inheritance of Mental Defect. Washing- 


tons 1.) C. : , 
2) Philosophy of Education. Washington, D. C. 


Most of the psychic afflictions which scourge 
humanity have their source in the realm of the 
emotions. An uncontrolled emotion can easily 
upset the mental equilibrium, particularly 
where the mind is precariously balanced. There 
are individuals who will be able to live a normal 
life provided their emotions are not excited at 
too early a stage in their development and at 
no time in their existence are overstimulated. 
An emotionally surcharged environment will 
prove fatal to them. Their greatest danger lies 
in a precocious sex development. If we wish to 
protect these unfortunate individuals we must 
keep away from them anything that would un- 
duly excite the affective side of their nature, 
and especially anything that would liberate the 
sexual impulses, for they lack the power to in- 
hibit and control these impulses once they have 
been called into play. 

This can be done. Even Behaviorism admits 
that emotional maladjustment can be prevented 
by excluding such factors as would upset the 
emotional balance. The situation in our days, 
however, is decidedly inauspicious and dis- 
couraging, since the ordinary social environ- 
ment in which we live tends to produce emo- 
tional overstimulation and, as a consequence, 
becomes a danger to all those who carry with- 
in their minds the germs of mental disorders. 
Emotional stimuli are hurled at us with a vehe- 
mence and rapidity that only those who are en- 
dowed with a sound inheritance can hope to 
escape unscathed. In the less stable a chaotic 
state of emotional reactions will inevitably be 
produced. But it is we who make the social 
environment, and if the present social environ- 
ment is a menace to mental health there is not 
only no reason why it may not be changed but 
to do so is plainly our duty. 

For physical health much has been accom- 
plished in this way, in many cases at enormous 
cost and with truly heroic effort. Regions foul 
with the miasma of disease have been purified 
and rendered innocuous. Vast sections of our 
country once reeking with infectious exhala- 
tions have been rendered safe for human habi- 
tation. The same can be achieved for the social 
environment. Our cities, our streets, our places 
of amusement can be cleaned up in such a 
manner that they will no longer be a menace 
to the mental and moral health of the growing 
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generation. We have been remiss in this mat- 
ter and sadly neglected our duties. Yet mental 
and moral health is as precious, if not more 
precious, than physical health. If others neg- 
lect their duties in this respect, at least Cath- 
olics ought to awaken to a consciousness of 
responsibility and try to the best of their abili- 
ties to remedy the deplorable state of affairs. 


The menace to the mental stability of the 
young lies in improper literature and in inde- 
cent screen and stage productions. Just now 
a veritable deluge of salacious literature is 
flooding the country. The consequences will be 
disastrous, for it will tend to arouse erotic in- 
stincts in many who are unable to cope with 
them, and be the source of mental aberrations 
and moral delinquency. We allow this condi- 
tion of things to go on in spite of the fact that 
it is associated with imminent danger to the 
mental health of our young people. This is 
criminal negligence of the worst type.’ Small 
wonder that psychic disturbances, mental ab- 
normalities and sex perversion are on the in- 
crease. Can we view with complacency the 
situation described in the following paragraph: 
“The greatest scourge that is threatening the 
health of the American people is not tubercu- 
losis, nor pneumonia, nor disease of the heart. 
It is mental disease. There are almost as many 
patients in the mental hospitals of this country 
as in all other hospitals combined.’’?) The 
point which must weigh heavily on the social 
conscience is this, that a large bulk of this 
mental disease could have been prevented by a 
proper purging of the social environment. 

Let us hear what even non-Catholic writers 
say on this subject, men who look at the mat- 
ter merely from the standpoint of the psychol- 
ogist. We quote Dr. Frederick Pierce: “Be- 
fore leaving our consideration of ways and 
means to avoid some of the major troubles of 
adolescence, we must take into consideration 
two special forms of influence, which can be 
either very valuable or very destructive, accord- 
ing to circumstances. These are literature and 
the drama. The former, as represented by the 
average street newsstand or bookstall, and the 
latter, as represented by certain types of mov- 
ing pictures, can be pernicious in the extreme. 
The mind of the adolescent is emotionally sus- 
ceptible and needs to be guarded with great 
care—even to the point of forcible forbid— 
against a flood of noisome and abominable cheap 
fiction which is enticingly displayed on every 
hand, dressed up in lewdly suggestive covers. 
Equally, it needs to be prevented as far as pos- 
sible from coming into contact with the crudely 
erotic and primitive stuff out of which the aver- 
age cinema drama has been constructed. It is 
true that there has been distinct improvement 
in the material of moving pictures during the 
last few years, [if so there certainly has been 


3) Understanding Our Children. New York. 


a relapse into the former evil ways in the last 
years, for just at present our films are as bad 
as they can possibly be] but they still supply, 
for the most part, extremely undesirable nour- 
ishment for the mind of an adolescent, both be- 
cause they are blatantly erotic and also because 
they display all emotions in the most primitive 
and inferior forms. From the viewpoint of 
analytical psychology, it is probable that the 
tremendous force of criminal and erotic sug- 
gestion, as expressed by the lower types of mov- 
ing pictures, has been partly responsible for 
the wave of moral recklessness and violent 
crime which is now making itself felt through- 
out America. Certainly drastic measures of 
prevention and correction have been needed for 
a long time....I am not urging this for moral 
reasons, but for the practical purpose of giv- 
ing adolescent minds a fair chance for normal 
development of ideas, ideals, and tastes, as well 
as of protecting them from emotional over- 
stimulation at a time when they are especially 
susceptible.’’*) 

In a similar manner Dr. George Thomas 
White Patrick speaks of the evil effect of Mov- 
ing Pictures on the emotional life of young peo- 
ple: “Among the thousand different aspects of 
the problem of overexcitement of our nerves 
we might mention here incidentally the prob- 
lem of the moving pictures. In these pictures 
we have all the conditions most favorable for 
an intensification of a mode of living already 
too intense. It is upon young children how- 
ever, that the effect is most pernicious .... The 
pictures commonly shown are oftentimes sim- 
ply of a character to awaken wonder and to 
make one dissatisfied with the plain and simple 
life of the home, but sometimes they are di- 
rectly suggestive of evil, and sometimes, most 
unfortunately, they are such as to stimulate too 
early certain instincts and emotions which 
should ripen later and more gradually.’’®) 


Unclean screen productions and salacious 
literature, therefore, constitute a grave danger 
for the mental health of the community. They 
are, however, actual and virulent mental poison 
for those who inherit a weakened mental con- 
stitution. Many a life is blighted and many a 
mind blasted by these destructive influences. 
These ruined minds are the victims of their 
social environment, which, by.its unwholesome 
influences has brought to development and ma- 
turity dispositions which under more favorable 
circumstances might have remained dormant 
and innocuous. Society has a duty to those 
weaker members living in its midst. It has no 
right to expose them to dangers to which they 
are not equal. Shall we permit commercialized 
amusement and the purveyors of indecent mag- 
azines to wreck the minds of these who through 
no fault of their own are of delicate mental 


4) The Psychology of Relaxation. New York. 
5) Ibid. 


structure, and increase the already crushing 
burdens of the community? We are here in 
presence of a social danger of a very pressing 
nature. May our awakening to it be not too late. 
C. BRUEHL 


Catholics and the American 
Declaration of Independence 
(17741776 ) 
nae 


Attitude of the American Catholics Towards 
Independence 


In view of the bitter anti-Catholic hostility of 
the revolting colonists during the early years 
of the Revolution we should reasonably expect 
that all Catholics would have opposed the 
Patriots. All the more, since their religion 
taught them that resistance to lawful authority 
is sinful and damnable. On the other hand, 
when we consider the political disabilities of 
Catholics in the British colonies, we should 
marvel to find Catholics supporting the British 
government. With the exception of Pennsyl- 
vania each state carried anti-Catholic laws on 
its statute-books. In Maryland, where two- 
thirds of the 22,000 Catholics in the colonies 
lived, a tax of $100 per month was levied upon 
all who did not attend public worship on Sun- 
days in the Episcopal churches.2?) 

Placed into so anomalous a position, the 
Catholics of the American Colonies had no 
choice other than either to resist the lawful 
authority, join the British forces, or to remain 
neutral. A number of Catholics, the clergy 
foremost, chose the latter course in accordance 
with the dictates of their conscience and the 
allegiance due their country. Even Father 
John Carroll, who accepted a commission from 
Congress in 1776, was very circumspect in 
showing his sympathy for the American Patri- 
ots. The rest of the American Catholics were 
divided, serving in both camps. 

Maryland and Pennsylvania were the only 
colonies having a Catholic population. The 
others, with the exception of New York, had 
either no Catholics or only a few scattered 
families. The sum total of all Catholics was 
rather small, about 22,000 out of 3,500,000 to 
4,000,000, i. e. not quite one percent of the en- 
tire population. Even if all Catholics had been 
staunch supporters of Independence, as Shea 
and his followers delight in telling us they 
were, the total number would have formed no 
more than two percent of the battling Amer- 
icans. This goes to show that even the united 
adherence of Catholics in America to the patri- 
otic cause would not have made a noticeable 
contribution to the final triumph. ity 

Yet despite their small numbers the majority 
of Catholics in the British colonies south of the 


32) Griffin, op. cit., vol. II, p. 397. 
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St. Lawrence River were in favor of the Revo- 
lution and later of Independence. The reason 
for this attitude is to be sought in the anti- 
Catholic laws of Maryland, which induced the 
Catholics of that colony to cast their lot with 
the revolting colonists. The Catholics of Mary- 
land hoped Independence would bring about 
toleration of their religion, and they were not 
disappointed in their expectations. “When I 
signed the Declaration of Independence,” said 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, “I had in 
view ...the toleration of all sects professing 
the Christian Religion ... Reflecting on the dis- 
abilities, I may truly say of the proscription of 
the Roman Catholics of Maryland... that I had 
much at heart this grand design, founded on 
mutual charity, the basis of our holy Re- 
ligion.’’33) 

_ The Catholics of Maryland accordingly be- 
lieved themselves justified in renouncing their 
allegiance to the British government in view of 
the existing penal laws directed against their 
religion, which in so shameful a manner out- 
raged the sacred rights of freedom of worship. 
Besides, they feared that a victory of the Brit- 
ish government over the revolting colonists 
would aggravate their condition still more. The 
Rev. Daniel Barber expressed well this dread- 
ful apprehension haunting the minds of Cath- 
olics during the early years of the Revolution. 
“And now we find,” he wrote, “the new Eng- 
land people and the Catholics of the Southern 
States fighting side by side, though stimulated 
by extreme different motives; the one acting 
through fear, lest the king of England should 
succeed in establishing among us the Catholic 
Religion; the other equally fearful, lest his bit- 
terness against the Catholic faith should in- 
crease until they were either destroyed or driv- 
en to the mountains and waste places of the 
wilderness.’’?4) The Catholics of Maryland be- 
lieved they were acting in self-defense: they 
took up arms not only in defense of their pro- 
perty, wives and children, like their Protes- 
tant compatriots, but also of what was dearer 
to them, their religion. In ranging themselves 
under the American standard they were ani- 
mated more by religious motives than patriotic 
considerations in the same manner as all good 
Catholics of this country have always placed 
religion above patriotism. 

Mr. Theodore Maynard wants us to believe 
that the Maryland Catholics could not reason- 
ably have expected to improve their condition by 
joining the Americans. In view of the bitter anti- 
Catholic hostility of the overwhelming majority 
of American Patriots he thinks that “to hope 
for anything from the new Republic they [the 
American Catholics] must have been either re- 
markably sanguine, or possessed of remarkable 
insight. A few did show great political saga- 


33) Quoted by Griffin, op. cit., vol. I, p. 351, and vol. 


II, p. 396. ; . 
34) Quoted by Griffin, op. cit., vol. I, p. 34. 
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city; but for the rest the war could have been 
no more than a desperate gambler’s throw. 
There was not much that they could hope to 
win... The benefit they were to derive for 
their religion was extremely problematical... 
a mere guess that the United States would give 
them more religious liberty than England had 
accorded.’’?5) He thinks that if they had looked 
out for improvement of their political and re- 
ligious condition they would have done better by 


remaining neutral. Yet the Rev. Daniel Bar-. 


ber, who lived through those stirring times, had 
a clearer insight into the souls of those Mary- 
land Catholics battling for the Americans than 
the modern historian who wishes us to believe 
that they had no higher motive for espousing 
the American cause than the perception of 
agreement between the political principles of 
the Declaration of Independence and Cath- 
olic philosophy. The Maryland Catholics had 
everything to fear from a British victory and 
much to gain from American Independence. 
Perhaps they discerned a difference between the 
anti-Catholic bigotry of the Anglicans of Mary- 
land, rooted in religious antipathy, and the hos- 
tility of the New England Patriots based on 
constitutional grounds. They were induced the 
more to cast their lot with the revolting Ameri- 
cans, when they saw how the latter were wear- 
ing out their Popish bigotry in the attempt to 
win over the Canadian Catholics; the solemn 
pledges made by the Continental Congress to 
the Canadian Catholics were ever so many 
pledges made to themselves, professing the 
same Faith as the Canadians. Therefore when 
they joined the ranks of the Americans their 
hope for betterment of their condition rested 
upon something more tangible than a sanguine 
expectation or a mere guess, and their espousal 
of the American cause was “more than a des- 
perate gambler’s throw.” As a matter of fact, 
the once so violently anti-Catholic Patriots stu- 
diously avoided hurting the feelings of Catho- 
lics. This was otherwise on the British side. 
On August 8, 1777, the British general St. 
Leger issued a proclamation in which he de- 
nounced the Americans as having perpetrated 
“persecution and torture, unprecedented in the 
inquisitions of the Roman church”; and yet 
numbers of Catholic soldiers were serving in 
his army.®*) No American general would have 
dared to use such insulting language in 1777. 
The Americans had promised the Catholics 
freedom of worship, and eventually kept their 
promise. 

The conditions, however, of the Catholics of 
Pennsylvania were different from those of Ma- 
ryland. That colony was the only common- 
wealth which recognized, at least to a certain 
extent, the rights of Catholics by law. Probab- 
ly the largest number of Loyalists lived in 
Pennsylvania, and this loyalist preponderance 


35) The American Mercury, March, 1933, pp. 353-354. 
36) Quoted by Griffin, op. cit., vol. II, p. 151. 


reacted powerfully upon the attitude of the 
Catholics of that state. Philadelphia had the 
largest Catholic population of all the cities in 
the thirteen colonies. Naturally Philadelphia 
was to a great extent loyalistic. 

The Catholics of Pennsylvania were almost 
equally divided in their political affiliations, the 
number of Loyalists preponderating somewhat. 
Even families were divided, as for instance 
the Cauffman family of Philadelphia, whose 
son served in the American navy, while the 
father remained loyal to England.?7) The Cath- 
olic Loyalists were sometimes of high rank or 
social standing. In a situation like this the 
Catholic clergy were forced to remain neutral, 
despite their personal sympathies. “There is 
no known record of their doing or saying any- 
thing in favor of the patriotic cause.”’*%) Yet 
personally the Jesuits in Philadelphia and other 
places of Pennsylvania must have entertained 
sympathies for the Americans like their breth- 
ren, the Jesuits of Canada, who with their 
Indian charges favored the revolting colonists 
and assisted them in many ways, so that the 
British General Haldimand wrote on June 20, 
1783, to Lord North: ‘‘The Jesuits have sided 
with the rebels.’’?9) 

During the British occupation of Phila- 
delphia the British succeeded in raising a regi- 
ment of Catholic Loyalists, which in May, 1778, 
counted 180 men. Another regiment of Volun- 
teers of Ireland was formed in the same city 
about the same time, which numbered about. 
500 men, more than 380 of whom were desert- 
ers from Washington’s army at Valley Forge. 
Naturally the majority of these Irish volun- 
teers in British service were Catholics.4°) Be- 
sides these soldiers a great number of promi- 
nent Catholics of Philadelphia and Pennsyl- 
vania were active in furthering the British 
cause.*!) 

The political division of the Catholics of 
Pennsylvania should not surprise us in the 
least. They had no compelling reasons, as had 
the Catholics of Maryland, for espousing the 
American cause; they were recognized by law 
and enjoyed a legal status, reason enough to 
remain loyal to England. They had been 
blessed with peace and liberty for many a year 
and were grateful to the British government 
which had granted them these privileges. When 
finally the revolting colonists began to revile 
their religion and attack their Faith in a vi- 
cious manner, such anti-Catholic hostility was 
not at all calculated to win them over to the 
American side. Yet apart from this religious 
aspect, many Catholics were bound to the Brit- 
ish cause by personal and social influences, were 


37) Griffin, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 215-216. 

38) Griffin, op. cit., vol. II, p. 169. 

39) Griffin, op. cit., vol. I. p. 142. - 

40) Griffin, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 325-352. ; 

41) See the long list in Griffin, op. cit., vol. II, pp. 
167-9, I. pp, 326-7, 330. 


subject to British officials or were moved by 
motives of self-interest to side with England. 
Many were also kept loyal by their political be- 
lief or the teaching of their religion that re- 
sistance to lawful authority is sinful. 
JOHN M. LENHART, O.M.Cap. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


New Deals, Past and Present 
II. 


Writing for a generation impelled towards 
economic self-sufficiency, a kind of neo-mercan- 
tilism, partly by reason of a nationalistic nature 
and, on the other hand, by economic expedience, 
Pope Pius XI. reminds those who value his 
counsel that “it would be well if the various 
nations in common council and endeavor strove 
to promote a healthy economic cooperation by 
prudent pacts and institutions, since in econ- 
omic matters they are largely dependent one 
upon the other and need one another’s help.’’!) 

The failure to give consideration to thoughts 
of this kind is decidedly characteristic of the 
system known as Mercantilism, which is in 
truth capitalism on the throne of European 
monarchs of the 17. and 18. century. Directed 
by them, used and abused by them to serve the 
purposes of both their dynastic and personal 
political ambitions. It is the system tailored to 
suit the taste and needs of royal absolutism, 
with little or no regard for ethical principles or 
the true welfare of the governed, either the 
middle classes or the common. Louis XIV. of 
France was merely the acme of them all; while 
Frederic II. of Prussia, surnamed the Great, 
was the last of the more distinguished mer- 
cantilists. 

“The absolutistic prince was a capitalist,” de- 
clares Gustav Ruhland, ‘“‘who possessed full 
right to use or abuse the domain, the people and 
their property. With the intention of exercis- 
ing this power, he kept a hired soldiery and 
civil servants of every kind. In consideration 
of liberal and prompt pay they aided their 
master’s every desire and effort. The Refor- 
mation had granted these rulers the right even 
to determine according to their whims the faith 
of their subjects. The soul and goal of all pub- 
lic policy was to increase to the greatest extent 
possible the amount of money in the hands of 
rulers. Increase of specie as well as increase 
of income [from public domains] and numer- 
ous sources of taxation were prime requisites 
for the atttainment of this purpose.”*) Abuses 
were almost inseparable from a system founded 
in premises such as these. The evil consequences 
merely varied in accordance with the character 
of a particular monarch, his opportunities to 
exercise his power, and the more or less pure 


1) Quadragesimo anno, Paulist Press ed., N. Y., p. 29. 
2) saree d. polit. Oekonomie, III., Berlin, 1908, 


p. 97-98. 
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intentions of his counselors. In the hands of 
Louis XIV. of France the possibility granted 
the monarch to satisfy his ambitions led to 
complete ruin of the prosperity of the people 
and paved the way for the Great Revolution. 

_ The great Vauban (1633-1707), who cher- 
ished for France an ardent love, and who knew 
the conditions of the country better probably 
than any other Frenchman of his time, was 
appalled at the wretchedness he found obtaining 
among the people during the forty years which 
saw him engaged in constructing fortresses in 
all parts of the country. He discovered, what 
the country’s most distinguished ministers of 
finance had failed to perceive, the terrible, un- 
meritedly degraded condition of the people, the 
evident injustice of overburdening with taxes 
and octrois the economically weakest of the 
people, in order that the strongest might re- 
main unburdened. His relations with the min- 
isters of the crown revealed to this master- 
builder of fortifications the corruption of public 
officials, while his campaigning with the armies 
of France had disclosed to him how terrible 
were the consequences of militarism for the 
peasants. All too frequently one day sufficed to 
destroy the fruits of a season’s toil. While 
journeying through France, Vauban found the 
highways and byways covered with unfortu- 
nates, compelled by the heartless officials of the 
Controléur general to leave farm and home. 
They dragged themselves from village to village 
until starvation put an end to their misery or 
a sentence of vagabondage sent them to the 
galleys. Even Madame Maintenon, mistress 
and second wife of Louis XIV., writing to 
Count Harcourt, the Spanish Minister at Paris, 
admits: ‘‘The people are suffering the greatest 
degree of distress, the nobility is ruined to an 
even greater degree, all commerce has ceased, 
there is not one ship on the sea, and no one 
knows where to obtain funds.’’*) 

Such were the results of a political policy 
which relied on Mercantilism for the economic 
resources necessary for the execution of its 
plans: extension of frontiers, conquest of co- 
lonial empire, increase of manpower, and all 
the other advantages expected from the royal 
brigandage characteristc of this epoch of his- 
tory. “The entire period, between 1600-1800,” 
declares Professor Schmoller, ‘‘was occupied by 
years and even decades of war,” largely in- 
tended to carry out mercantilistic policies. As 
Professor Ruhland points out in another volume 
of his so little appreciated work on political 
economy: “According to the policy of Mercan- 
tilism the principle of amassing the greatest 
amount of riches possible, primarily of money, 
is accompanied by the demand that the export 
industries, foreign commerce and a domestic 
merchant marine should be promoted, while the 

3) Quoted, Dolfuss, Ueber die Idee der einzigen 


Steuer (Vauban is the most distinguished among early 
proponents of single tax). Basel, 1897, p. 8, footnote 1. 
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necessity of increasing the navy to the fullest 
extent is emphasized.’’*) 

One of the determining factors responsible 
for the development of Mercantilism, the dis- 
covery of the passage to India and of the New 
World, is clearly indicated in this statement. 
Adam Smith perceived those discoveries to have 
“exalted the mercantile system.” He even 
thought their “principal effects” had been to 
raise the former “to a degree of splendor and 
glory which it could never otherwise have at- 
tained to.” He declares the object of this sys- 
tem to have been ‘to enrich a great nation 
rather by trade and by manufactures than by 
the improvement and cultivation of land, rather 
by the industry of the towns than by that of 
the country.’>) European colonists as well as 
the natives of America and Africa, or the in- 
habitants of India and China, demanded, not 
agricultural products, but manufactured goods. 
Consequently domestic industry was favored 
and granted even privileges, with the intention 
in view, of course, that ultimately its operation 
would result in an increased stock of money in 
the royal exchequers! Smith, the freetrader, 
writing on the eve of the advent of Industri- 
alism, directs his attack not against the neglect 
of agriculture, but against what appeared to 
him the folly of restricting trade. “After all 
unjust attempts, therefore,” he concludes, “of 
every country to engross to itself the whole ad- 
vantage of the trade of its own colonies, no 
country has as yet been able to engross to itself 
anything but the expense of supporting in time 
of peace and of defending in time of war the 
oppressive authority which it assumes over 
them.’’®) 

The author of the “Wealth of Nations” does 
not restrict his criticism to the colonial policy 
of Mercantilism. The monopoly of the colonial 
trade is to him merely one of the “mean and 
malignant expedients of the mercantile sys- 
tem.”’”) His great work teems throughout with 
objections hurled at a system which was so en- 
tirely opposed to the “New Deal” advanced by 
him. ‘Though the encouragement of exporta- 
tion, and the discouragement of importation, 
are the two great engines by which the mercan- 
tile system proposes to enrich every country,” 
he declares in “Conclusion of the Mercantile 
System,” “yet with regard to some particular 
commodities, it seems to follow an opposite 
plan....Its ultimate object, however, it pre- 
tends, is always the same, to enrich the country 
by an advantageous balance of trade.’’8) This 
is indeed the crux of Mercantilism. A favor- 
able trade balance meant money in the ex- 
chequer. Adam Smith contends, on the other 
hand, “upon every account the attention of gov- 


4) Loc. cit. I., Berlin, 1903, p. 51. 

5) The Wealth of Nations. Ed. by Edwin Cannan. 
London, 4. ed., II., p. 125. 

6). Loc. cit. pr 127. 7) Loc.-cit: p. 111. 

8) Loe. cit. p. 141. 
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ernment never was so unnecessarily employed, 
as when directed to watch over the preserva- 
tion or increase of the quantity of money in any 
country.’’?) 

Demanding a free flow of commodities, from 
one country into others, unhampered by restric- 
tions such as those Mercantilism puts in the way 
of commerce and trade, the distinguished econo- 
mist opposes all artificial barriers, inasmuch as 
they seem to him to impair the functioning of 
the natural law of supply and demand, and other 
regulative principles of a similar nature. His 
opposition to Mercantilism was not, therefore, 
directed at its transgression of the solidarity of 
the human family, committed in the interest of 
those approving of its policies. While opposed 
to monopoly, Smith does not, for instance, criti- 
cize the excessive centralization of power com- 
mon to mercantilistic states; nor does he dis- 
course specifically on the error of regulating 
industry, commerce and trade, in the interest 
of the public exchequer. Neither does he casti- 
gate, when discoursing on Mercantilism, the 
injustice committed against the workers whose 
wages were quite generally reduced to the low- 
est possible level, with the intention of facili- 
tating exports and underselling the merchants 
of other nations. The author of the “Wealth 
of Nations” believed it necessary, however, 
“though at the hazard of being tedious, to ex- 
amine at full length this popular notion that 
wealth consists in money, or in gold and silver.” 
In fact, ultimately Smith summarizes once more 
his thoughts on this without doubt important 
subject: “The two principles being established, 
however, that wealth consisted in gold and 
silver, and that those metals could be brought 
into a country which had no mines only by the 
balance of trade, or by exporting to a greater 
value than it imported; it necessarily became 
the great object of political economy to diminish 
as much as possible the importation of foreign 
goods for home consumption, and to increase 
as much as possible the exportation of the pro- 
duce of domestic industry. Its two great en- 
gines for enriching the country, therefore, were 
restraints upon importation, and encourage- 
ment to exportation.’’!°) 


Justified as this criticism is, Adam Smith 
does not direct his objections against the chief 
aim of mercantilistic policy: the extension of 
power with the intention of promoting political 
ambitions, whether conceived by a monarch, 
Cromwell or the Dutch Republic. But it is just 
this that matters most, because the various 
policies and practices of a mercantilistic nature 
developed in the course of time all tended to- 
wards this end. Acquisition of power was 
Synonymous with acquisition of people; a more 
humerous population meant soldiers and money, 
and both, in their turn, made possible the 


9) Loe. cit. Vol. I., p. 403. 
10) Loe. cit. I., p. 416. 
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carrying on of war—while all of these factors 
combined were considered indispensable to a 
State intent on self-preservation or increasing 
its greatness. The things Smith discusses were 
means to an end not infrequently evil in itself. 
And we speak of neo-mercantilism because cer- 
tain aims and methods of modern capitalism 
and nationalism are remindful of the grave sins 
of Mercantilism, or capitalism in the service of 
absolutism. 

Mercantilism had its origin in England, and 
hence the colonial history of our country was 
affected by it. “Mercantilist ideas,” Dr. E. A. 
J. Johnson writes in ‘American Economic 
Thought in the Seventeenth Century,” ‘were 
growing in importance during the whole of the 
seventeenth century and exerted a definite in- 
fluence upon the American writers.’!1) The 
author produces sufficient evidence in proof of 
this assertion.!2) Beverly, the Virginia his- 
torian, for instance, considered the neglect of 
industry an ‘Eternal Reproach” to Virginia. 
“In typical mercantilist fashion,’ Professor 
Johnson writes, “he regarded the use of the 
industry of England” as subversive to the in- 
terest of the colony. He realized that manufac- 
turing required some degree of urbanization 
and attributed the industrial lethargy in the 
colonies to the “unfortunate method of the 
Settlement and want of Cohabitation.” Agri- 
culture restricted industry and the development 
of industry hinged on the control of agricul- 
ture. This is not the only instance of mercan- 
tilistic influence asserting itself in the British 
colonies on the American continent. But more 
frequently still the antagonism between the 
doctrines of Mercantilism and the interests of 
the Colonists as owners and tillers of the soil 
became articulate. It suffices for the present 
purpose to point out, to quote Professor John- 
son once more, that, while “England’s mercan- 
tilistic programme demanded the expansion of 
manufactures as a vehicle for national great- 
ness, the American colonists realized their 
economy by its very location would tend to be 
predominantly agricultural.”!*) 

The neglect of agriculture was one of the be- 
getting sins of Mercantilism. If the peasant in 
France, the ‘bauer’ in Germany, was through- 
out the 17. and the greater part of the 18. cent- 


ury, not merely neglected, but despoiled and, 
despised as both had never been outraged in 


medieval times, the blame lies largely with mer- 
cantilistic policies and practices. The tillers of 
the soil had little value in the eyes of men, 
whose entire reliance was on industry, com- 
merce, money and a favorable trade balance, 
obtained, if necessary, with ruthless means at 
the expense of other nations. ‘Money,” de- 
clares an official opinion, which emanated from 
the Imperial Court Exchequer at Vienna on 
March 16, 1700, “est sanguis corporis poli- 
tici.”14) If this blood could not be extracted 
otherwise than by oppressing the people, by im- 


posing on them excessive taxes, and monopolies, 
restricting their liberties, by constant warfare, 
promotion of piracy and slavery (England), the 
suppression of industry and trade of the colo- 
nies (Spain permitted only one shipload of 
goods to reach Mexico from Manila annually!) 
then moral considerations were thrown to the 
winds in favor of the exchequer mostly always 
in need of money. Moreover, and this has an ex- 
ceedingly “up-to-date” sound, “in the mercan- 
tile system,” we are quoting Adam Smith, 
“the interest of the consumer is almost con- 


' stantly sacrificed to that of the producer; and 


it seems to consider production, and not con- 
sumption, as the ultimate end and object of all 
industry and commerce.”’!5) 

Such was the system, the roots of which must 
be sought in the Renaissance, the Reformation, 
the emerging national State, the reception of 
the Roman law, and centralization of power at 
the expense of the ancient rights of the people. 
It dominated the 17. and 18. century, having 
gathered strength in the course of time. ‘‘Pow- 
er, according to its inherent nature, goes on in- 
creasing until checked,” says Francis Lieber.1*) 
The attempt of the physiocrats to check the 
abuses of royal power, to the development of 
which Mercantilism had lent itself, failed com- 
pletely. Nevertheless Mercantilism came to an 
end; but its soul goes marching on! 

F. P. KENKEL 


Codes Threaten Growth of 
Co-operation 


Co-operation will have a rougher road to 
travel if the National Industrial Recovery Act 
and the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and the 
codes and agreements promulgated thereunder, 
become permanent. The undoubted effect of 
these codes and agreements is to strengthen the 
position of capitalistic industry and still furth- 
er intrench monopoly. This tendency is already 
apparent, as has been pointed out by Senators 
Nye and Borah. By means of various code 
provisions, big business is taking advantage of 
little business. 

Throughout this article, I shall refer to the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration set up there- 
under as the NRA, and to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act and the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration as the AAA. With the AAA, 
I am concerned in this article only to the ex- 
tent that its activities include the promulgation 
of codes or agreements for processors of agri- 
cultural products, similar to the codes promul- 
gated under the NRA. 


11) Loe. cit., London, 1932, p. 9. 

12) Loe. cit., pp, 20, 27. 

13) Loe. cit., p. 1138. : : y j 

14) Damaschke, Geschichte d. Nationalékonomie. 
Jena, 1912, p. 159, quotes the entire opinion. 

15) Loe. cit., IL., p. 159. : 

16) On Civil Liberty, etc., Phila., 1859, p. 157. 
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When the first codes were drafted last sum- 
mer, there was grave danger that they would 
include provisions interfering with the appli- 
cation of co-operative principles to the opera- 
tion of business. For example, the code drafted 
for the petroleum industry contained provisions 
prohibiting any allowances or discounts to pa- 
trons that would reduce posted prices. Strict 
interpretation of such provisions would pro- 
hibit the payment of patronage refunds by co- 
operative associations—a cardinal principle in 
co-operation. 

Co-operative oil associations protested 
against these provisions, and succeeded in hav- 
ing them modified, but not sufficiently to remove 
all question of interference with the payment 
for patronage refunds. All doubt of this ques- 
tion was removed, however—for the period of 
the present National Administration at least— 
when President Roosevelt, on October 23, issued 
an executive order declaring that no provision 
in any code prohibiting the payment or allow- 
ance of rebates, refunds, or unearned discounts 
should be construed to prohibit the payment of 
patronage dividends in accordance with law by 
bona fide and legitimate co-operative organiza- 
tions. For the present, this executive order 
permits co-operatives to breathe easier. 


But what I consider the gravest danger to 
the co-operative movement from these codes 
and agreements of the NRA and the AAA still 
exists. This danger consists not of interfer- 
ence with the methods of operation of co-opera- 
tives, but of interference with the growth and 
expansion of the co-operative movement. Any- 
thing that strengthens monopoly, increases 
special privileges, or gives big business an arbi- 
trary advantage over little business, as the 
codes do, makes progress for co-operation more 
difficult. This effect of the codes must be 
viewed with apprehension by all friends of co- 
operation. 


Far graver, however, than the mere strength- 
ening of monopoly is the danger that the codes 
will fix upon us the present status of industry, 
that they will clamp down the industrial sys- 
tem as it now stands, and thus prevent any evo- 
lutionary change or gradual supplanting of 
capitalistic institutions, such as would be 
brought about by the growth of the co-opera- 
tive movement. 


The code for the wheat-flour milling industry 
as originally drafted contained this clause: 
“No license shall be granted to any person, 
partnership, or corporation not now engaged in 
wheat-flour milling to operate any milling ca- 
pacity whatsoever.” This would make milling a 
closed industry. Under such a provision, there 
would be no possibility of co-operators build- 
ing their own mills, as co-operators in Europe 
have so universally done. If co-operative 
groups desired to make their own flour under 
such a provision, they would have to purchase 


good wages. 


an existing plant—and, of course, pay a mo- 
nopoly price for it. 

Code proposals are subject to a great deal of 
working over and revision before they are 
adopted, and I do not know whether the above- 
quoted clause will remain in the milling code. 
At one stage in the working out of the code for 
retail stores, it was reported that provisions 
were being included that would make it difficult 
or impossible to establish new stores. As the 
retail code now stands, it does not contain these 
provisions. One of the drafts of the code for 
live-stock commission firms, under the AAA, 
contained a provision that would have made the 
setting up of a new firm virtually impossible. 

The fact that provisions of this kind, closing 
whole fields to new enterprises, have been pro- 
posed and seriously considered shows what 
some of the leaders in business have in their 
minds. If the NRA and the AAA should be- 
come permanent, in accordance with the wish 
expressed by President Roosevelt in his mes- 
sage to Congress at the opening of the present 
session, it is easily conceivable that provisions 
shutting out new enterprises might gradually 
creep into the codes and become permanent 
fixtures. 

Even though these provisions to shut out new 
enterprises seem to be pretty well weeded out 
of the codes that have thus far been adopted, do 
not forget that the spirit of the NRA and AAA 
is to control industry and restrict output. To 
carry out this spirit, each factor in a given 
industry, each plant or corporation, must. be 
allotted its proportion of the output of that 
industry. This raises the very important ques- 
tion, how would co-operative institutions fare 
in such allotments? . 

Let us not forget the genesis of NRA. For 
several years, we have been hearing about “‘na- 
tional planning’’ as a means to prevent ups and 
downs in industry and forestall depressions. 
According to this theory, diligently propagated 
by Charles A. Beard, Stuart Chase, and others, 
each industry would be put under the control 
of a central board or committee, which would 
undertake to fit production to demand. This, 
they argue, would prevent overproduction and 
cutthroat competition, enable the industry to 
maintain prices, and insure good profits and 

Diligent as were its advocates, national plan- 
ning did not advance beyond the academic 
stage. There was no immediate prospect that 
it would be adopted and put into effect. It was 
not an issue in the 1932 presidential campaign. 
But suddenly, and without warning, something 
very akin to the scheme set forth by the advo- 
cates of national planning was sprung on the 
country last spring in the form of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 

In an article in the January number of The 
Forum magazine, John T. Flynn charges that 
the National Industrial Recovery Act was the 
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handiwork of powerful business interests, and 
that H. I. Harriman, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, was the first 
to appear in print with a blanket indorsement 
of the measure. Significantly, President Roose- 
velt first gave public approval to the purposes 
of the measure in the evening of May 4, in an 
address to the annual meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

From this, we can conclude that the NRA is 
essentially the national-planning scheme, seized 
upon by big business and pushed through Con- 
gress in the guise of an emergency measure. 
The extreme solicitude for labor that gave the 
NRA its initial push was largely an after- 
thought, used to sugarcoat the plan for public 
consumption. The so-called liberals who advo- 
cated national planning, and who are now so 
enthusiastic about the NRA and the AAA, may 
wake up sooner or later, and when they do they 
will find that big business has stolen their show. 

But whether advocated and put into effect by 
superficial liberals or by big business, the ef- 
fects of controlling production to fit demand— 
which is the essential thing in both the NRA 
and the AAA—must be the same. A board or 
committee must allot to each factor in an in- 
dustry its share of the production. So long as 
capitalism is dominant, these boards or com- 
mittees are bound to be dominated by leaders in 
capitalistic industry. What opportunity would 
co-operation have in such a scheme? 

With the refining business in charge of a 
committee controlled by capitalistic refiners, 
what chance would the co-operative oil associa- 
tions, or any group of them, have to break into 
the refining business to produce their own sup- 
plies? Supposing they did break in, by build- 
ing or purchasing a refinery, with a committee 
or board dominated by capitalistic refineries 
apportioning the output, would the co-operative 
refinery be permitted to expand its production 
to keep pace with the growth in patronage of 
co-operative oil associations? 

No matter how fair the apportioning of pro- 
duction within an industry might be from a 
mathematical standpoint, it would thwart the 
growth of co-operation. If the co-operatives 
within an industry had 5% of the production 
or volume at the beginning of the apportion- 
ment, is that not all they would ever be allowed? 
Co-operation knows no such bounds, and can- 
not recognize any such bounds. If co-operation 
is to grow and leaven the profit-system lump, 
it cannot be assigned any arbitrary share of 
the total production or business in any line. To 
accomplish its purpose, co-operation must oc- 
cupy any field it enters in proportion to the 
number of people who want to practise co- 
operation. And this, we hope, will be a grow- 
ing number. , 

Co-operation, therefore, cannot fit into any 
scheme of planning-board allotments. To sub- 
ject co-operation to such a scheme would put 


the movement in a straight-jacket. It could not 
occupy any larger part of the total field than 
it occupies at the time the allotment’ plan went 
into effect. Farmers’ co-operative creameries, 
to use another example, certainly would not be 
allotted any greater share of the total volume 
than they were handling at the beginning of the 
allotment. Thus far and no farther could they 
go. So it would be in every line. 

Because the codes promulgated, under the 
NRA and the AAA promise to do away with 
competition, they are receiving the enthusiastic 
support of all those liberals and others who 
have come to look upon competition as a harm- 
ful thing. These people who think competition 
is the cause of low wages, economic injustice, 
swollen fortunes, depressions and all our eco- 
nomic ills are overlooking too many things. 
They do not realize that competition, even with 
all its duplications, is preferable to monopoly 
in the hands of exploiters. Competition may be 
wasteful, but the wastes of competition are not 
a drop in the bucket compared with the exac- 
tions of monopoly. 

Competition is the only effective regulator of 
profits we have yet seen in operation in this 
country. The railroads afford an example. 
Even under what was supposed to be strict 
regulation, their rates went higher and higher, 
until they were not only all the traffic would 
bear, but more than the traffic could bear. 
Passenger and freight rates are now being re- 
duced, not because of regulation, but because of 
the competition of trucks, busses, and auto- 
mobiles, and the fear of increased water com- 
petition. 

Moreover, competition is the accompaniment 
of freedom—no competition, or possibility of 
competition, no freedom. Competition means 
freedom for farmers to organize co-operative 
elevators, creameries, and stock selling agencies 
to market their products. It means freedom 
to organize co-operative stores, freedom to 
bring these together into federations to conduct 
co-operative wholesales, and freedom of the co- 
operative wholesales to operate factories to 
produce goods for use and not for profit. 

Co-operation must have the freedom that is 
the condition of competition if it is to establish 
new enterprises and expand and enlarge them 
as rapidly as necessary to meet the needs of a 
growing movement. In no other way can the 
people, by evolutionary means, free themselves 
from exploitation by the capitalistic system. In 
no other way can they supplant and checkmate 
the capitalistic systern. 

If farmers had uot been free to build their 
co-operative élevators, even where ample facili- 
ties already existed to handle the grain, they 
would never have freed themselves from the 
robbery practised upon them by the old “grain 
trust.” If farmers had not been free to build 
their own co-operative creameries and expand 
them as needed, regardless of the number or 
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capacity of capitalistic plants, they would never 
have freed themselves from the exactions of 
the creamery trust. 

Because of the inevitable tendency, of the 
NRA and the industrial side of the AAA to 
fasten upon us the status quo in industry, and 
thus thwart the growth and expansion of the 
co-operative movement, and because the codes 
cover the unfair and monopolistic practices of 
big business with the mantle of legality, I hold 
that all far-seeing persons who believe in fun- 
damental economic remedies should stand for 
the abolishment of the NRA and the AAA at 
the earliest possible moment. 

If the abolishment of the NRA and the AAA 
should require what might be called a reaction- 
ary political movement, that would be prefer- 
able to having the web of monopoly, bureau- 
cracy, and regimentation woven so tightly that 
the people would be robbed of freedom to work 
out their own economic salvation. 

L. S. HERRON, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Warder’s Review 


Firefighting Friars 


Fire-fighting is said by John Hix, the author 
of the cartoon “Strange As It Seems,” to be a 
private business in Constantinople. ‘You have 
to bargain with the firemen before they will 
save your home!” 

In some European cities fire-fighting was at 
one time engaged in as a charitable activity by 
the Capuchins. The German dramatist Less- 
ing, one of the most brilliant of European ra- 
tionalists in the 18. century, made monks the 
target of a scurrilous epigram with the char- 
itable activity of the sons of St. Francis re- 
ferred to in mind. 


In the Cause of Peace 


Undismayed by the realities of life and the 
experiences of history, Carrie Chapman Catt 
opened the recent ninth conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War with what has, in a publica- 
tion for women, been called “a prophecy’’: 

“When the eentury of which we are a part is re- 
viewed at its close, and when it will be asked: What has 
been the greatest and most commanding issue of this 
century, the answer will be—the abolition of war.” 

“Indeed, I hear the message well, but, ah, the 
faith is lacking.”!) In fact, we have heard the 
message before, and ultimately discovered the 
very women, who had expressed their disbelief 
in the possibility of a war “in our humanitarian 
age’’ accepting the inevitable with patriotic 


1) Bayard Taylor translates this passage from 
Goethe’s Faust thus: “Your message I hear, but faith 
has not been given.” The poet’s thoughts are conveyed, 


as so frequently in Taylor’s English version, weakly 
and incorrectly. 


Neo-humanism is not the stuff martyrs 


grace. 
are made of. 

Moreover, it will take something better, 
fundamentally sounder, than humanitarian 


ideals to bring about universal grounding of 
arms. All public law must, in the first place, 
be completely attuned to the moral law, which, 
in turn, can not long exert or retain a whole- 
some influence on positive law and institutions 
unless it is nourished and fortified by religion. 

If added proof of the futility of even serious 
and wellmeaning endeavors in the interest of 
humanity, but lacking the lifegiving and sus- 
taining breath of Christianity, were needed, the 
efforts of Carnegie and his colaborers to pro- 
mote amity among nations and peace would 
supply it. Mr. Ruthnaswamy calls attention to 
Henry M. Stanley having learnt in the solitudes 
of Africa that only with the support of religion 
can man make any individual or social pro- 
gress.2) It is this conviction that must be made 
fundamental to the promotion of international 
peace. 


True Co-operation and Its Aims 


A decided disfavor was done both the farm- 
ers of our country and co-operation by the 
Hoover administration pretending the organi- 
zations, formed under the Farm Act, to be co- 
operative undertakings. True co-operation dis- 
dains, before all, everything that militates 
against the exertion and development of self- 
help and mutual-help. Politically, the co-oper- 
ator should be a disciple of confederalism, in- 
sisting on self-government, and consequently 
opposed to centralization of power, which 
means, in our country, extension of Federal 
power. 

The ideals of co-operation were classically 
expressed years ago by one of the founders of 
the co-operative movement in England, George 
Jacob Holyoake: 

“Co-operation supplements political economy by or- 
ganizing the distribution of wealth. It touches no man’s 
fortune; it seeks no plunder; it causes no disturbance 
in society; it contemplates no violence; it subverts no 
order; it envies no dignity; it asks no favor; it keeps 
no terms with the idle; and it will break no faith with 
the industrious—it means self-help, self-dependence, 
with a minimum of State help and State interference.” 

Let us add to this statement of co-operative 
principles, the words of Mr. K. J. Holyoake, M. 
P., George Jacob’s son. Addressing the New 
Zealand Co-operative Conference, held at Well- 
ington, on November 10-11 last, he declared co- 
operation was both national and international. 
It afforded scope for the exercise of self-interest 
and self-assertion, but in so doing it did not 
ruthlessly override the interests and rights of 
others. It was definitely a constructive move- 
ment. There were destroyers who wished to 
seize on the goods of the neighbors with no 
thought whatever for the morrow. Co-opera- 


*) The Making of the State. London, 1932, p. 116. 
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tors, on the other hand, belong to the builders 
of society.) 

Sad to say, the mind of the American people 
has not proven fruitful soil for the ideals of 
co-operation. For reasons which theologians 
reveal, when they declare greed to be the worst 
of sins, the source of most other sins, which so 
blinds man that he fails to recognize even his 
own best interest, let alone his obligations to- 
wards his fellowmen. 


Centralization vs. Confederalism 


It probably pleased the editor of Mining 
N otes to be able to report “that increase of cen- 
tralized control [underscored in the original] 
is necessary under the NRA in the soft coal in- 
dustry.” And likewise to be in a position to 
quote Mr. Donald R. Richberg, legal counsel for 
the NRA, as saying: 

“The coal code was adopted on the basis of local 
autonomy at the request of the industry. However, 
since it has been in operation producers now realize 
that a heightening of the centralized power of the Na- 
tional Board (National Bituminous Coal Industrial 
Board) is necessary.” 

Centralization of power is very much to the 
liking of Collectivists of every shade of red. 
The man at the throttle of an engine controls 
the movement of a train; unified control is, 
other conditions being favorable, easier to cap- 
ture than divided power, such as Confederalism 
provides. Hence, much of the underground 
work of socialistically-minded individuals is in- 
tended in our country to stimulate the exten- 
sion of Federal power. The socialization of 
power is likewise pleasing to those who believe 
Fascism the alternative to Communism. The 
country today appears to them to be in a state 
of pre-Fascism. 

While a centralized government may be able, 
especially when faced with an emergency, to 
exert greater energies than a confederation, it 
succumbs, on the other hand, more easily to a 
revolution. The attainment of Mussolini’s task 
was not, for instance, as difficult as the one 
Hitler was faced with. In Italy power was cen- 
tralized in Rome (the revolutionists of the 19th 
century had seen to that!), while in the case of 
Germany the autonomy of the various states, 
composing the German federation, was a de- 
cided impediment to the rapid acquisition of 
power by the National Socialists. 

They could not have succeeded to accomplish 
their purpose, even in ten years, but for the 
consistent weakening of Confederalism in Ger- 
many by the Socialists, who were, unfortu- 
nately, at Weimar, aided in this regard by the 
Centre Party. To-day the autonomy of the 
German States has ceased to exist; the press of 
our country, including the variegated liberal, 
radical, socialistic-communistic Nation, and 


1) As reported in the Producer, Manchester, Jan. p. 9. 


others of its like, has paid no heed to this de- 
velopment, the most revolutionary of all Nazi 
policies, contravening more than a thousand 
years of German history and all the traditions 
and inherent qualities of the German nation 
and its folk-soul. 


We, on our part, have every reason to remem- 
ber the warnings concerning centralization of 
political power expressed by Mr. Charles Evans 
Hughes, now Chief Justice, U. S. Supreme 
Court, in 1928: “Undue centralization expands 
political activity at the seat of the central gov- 
ernment without giving a commensurate and 
enforceable accountability.” 


Contemporary Opinion 


The final wars of the democratic age, the age 
of economic nationalism and of nations in arms, 
will be as unchivalrous as they are scientific ; 
they will not be pleasant affairs, or profitable - 
ones. 

MAJOR GENERAL J. F. C. FULLER‘) 


Public works provide no panacea for recov- 
ery. Properly carried out in timely fashion, 
they may at once provide much-needed relief, 
a measure of results valuable in themselves and 
a stimulus to an economic mechanism ripe for 
recovery. At the other extreme, they may be 
merely a political football. 

PROF. DOUGLAS V. BROWN?) 


We are committed to the conviction that as 
members of the Church of Christ we desire to 
see that growth and development of a social 
order in which all men shall cooperate for the 
common good, in which none shall make exces- 
sive profits at the expense of their fellowmen 
and which shall make impossible the injustices 
and tragic inadequacies of the present order. 

Missouri Diocesan Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church?) 


We have to-day, by contrast, the ironical po- 
sition that many a Christian man, anxious to 
deal generously with his employees, and ready 
to sacrifice his own interests to that end, does, 
nevertheless, through stress of competition, fail 
to establish conditions in his industry which 
can be regarded by his employees as reaching 
a reasonable standard of mere justice. Hence 
we get the gibe that it is easy to be a philan- 
thropist when you are rich, but that Christian 
principles cannot be applied in the rough and 
tumble of industry and trade. The Christian 


1) War and Western Civilization. London 1982, p. 255. 

2) In: The Economics of the Recovery Program, A 
Discussion of the New Deal. By Seven Harvard Econo- 
mists. New York, 1934. 

3) Resolution, quoted in St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 
Jan. 25, ’384. 
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demand for justice should be by no means cost- 
less to the individual, but it should not be ab- 


' surdly impossible. 
REv. MALCOLM SPENCER, M. A.*) 


When are we going to insist on those rights 
(for those economically unable to assert them- 
selves)? When—even more important—are 
Catholics going to accumulate and shoulder the 
disowned responsibilities that lie all about 
them? Now is the time, as never before, for 
superlative generosity. We have no time for 
caution; we must rely on a prudent Providence. 
Now is the time for a creative revolution found- 
ed on the Charity of Christ. Catholic Action, 
it is to be inferred, means more than church 
work; it means the whole of life and all work 
in order that there may come about (what M. 
Berdyaev says has not yet happened) the re- 
alization of Christian truth in the social world 
—so that our faith be no longer confined to 
‘four walls and Sundays,’ nor to place, nor to 
period, for we must be modern of the moderns. 
This is the labor of democracy. 

Laboring thus for eternity, we shall at least 
achieve immortality. 

Jats Us PRINCE, 
in Blackfriars?) 


The immediate outlook for freedom and 
fundamental economic remedies is not bright. 
However, I have tremendous faith that every- 
thing will come out all right. Who knows but 
what this period of experimentation with po- 
litical remedies may give the people just the 
lesson they need. Most people, it appears, can 
learn only by the inductive method, by experi- 
ence, by getting their fingers burned. Political 
nostrums are getting such a complete trial now, 
that the lesson may be quite decisive. 

Ultimately the people must cease thinking in 
terms of economic reform by parliamentary 
action. They must come to direct action. Now, 
I know you are not going to be alarmed, for you 
know I am not a communist. I do not mean 
direct action by force and violence, but by the 
peaceful method of voluntary co-operation. 

There is the possibility that the people may 
have to practice civil disobedience sooner or 
later in order to carry on co-operation. When 
they do have to come to this—if they do—let 
us hope that they will have sufficient self-con- 
trol to make their resistance of the passive and 
non-violent kind. After all, violence never wins. 

A C0-OPERATOR?) 


Perhaps you know the details and what the 


1) In “The Just Price”: Essays contributed to the 
Research Work of the Christian Social Council. Ed. 
by V. A. Demant, B. Litt., B.Sc. London, 1980, p. 134-35. 

2) Oxford, Dec. 1938, p. 1011. 

3) From a letter addressed to the Central Bureau by 
a well-known co-operator. 


act of reducing the gold value of the dollar to 
between 50 and 60 cents is going to mean to 
the dollars you may have to spend. Perhaps 
you also are farsighted enough to guess what 
may happen to you, along with the rest of the 
consumers, if and when the general price-boost- 
ing program of the. NRA begins to take full 
effectic. 2. 

The other side of the NRA is the professed 
purpose to increase general purchasing power 
among the people. To accomplish that, wages 
should rise, millions of unemployed secure 
work, and farmers get a larger share of return 
from their labor. 

It would perhaps have been too much to ex- 
pect a different plan, whereby the ordinary man 
could have had his inning first. As it is, cheap- 
ening the money with which he has to buy 
things, boosting the prices of those things at 
the same time, has been put first, along with 
billions in government funds to subsidize and 
refinance corporate business. The common man 
will have to stand in line yet to see whether 
those promised jobs, better wages, and in- 
creased buying power are going to materialize 
for him. 

Quite evidently something is going to inflate. 
Will it be only money and prices, or jobs and 
buying power too? : 

The Co-operative Builder) 


It is now beyond dispute that the choice be- 
tween nationalism and internationalism has be- 
come the crucial issue of the twentieth century. 
Years of gratuitously protracted economic 
chaos have made it clear to all with eyes to see 
that along one of these two ways madness lies, 
and the other potential prosperity. In Germany 
the cleavage between nationalists and interna- 
tionalists has been shown to be a far more 
yawning chasm than that between Socialists 
and anti-Socialists. And in this country (Eng- 
land) it is the sharp revulsion of opinion from 
the nationalist bias of the present Govern- 
ment’s tariff and disarmament policies that has 
left the Simonites high and dry and blurred the 
line of division between Liberals and moderate 
SOCIRIGiS ye. & 5S 

Unfortunately, the British Labor Party has 
lately shown signs of becoming tainted with 
that sectional and narrow protectionism which 
has long disfigured Labor policy in Australia 
and elsewhere.... Tariffs, the Labor Party 
might observe, are everywhere dear to the re- 
actionaries just because one of their principal 
effects is to transfer the burden of taxation 
back from the direct taxpayer to the worker, 
and so to cancel the advantages of the redistri- 
bution so far achieved by social services and 
direct taxation. 

The Economist?) 


1) Feb. 8, 1984. 
2) London, Vol. CXVI, No. 4,679, p. 851. 


SOCIAL 


CATHOLIC ACTION 


The fourth annual general meeting of the 
Catholic African Union of the eal Vi- 
cariate took place on December 16 and 17 at the 
Village Main Mission, J ohannesburg. 


During the year the chief activities were centered on 
the Savings Bank, burial societies for the Natives, 
thrift clubs, poor relief funds (Society of St. Peter 
Claver), trust funds, priests’ travelling funds, and the 
Teachers’ Union. 


An amended constitution was adopted by the 
Transvaal Provincial Council of the Catholic 
Men’s Society, held at Pretoria on December 10. 
last. The Council has been formed for the fol- 
lowing purposes: 

a) To co-ordinate the activities of the various centres 
of the Society in the Transvaal Vicariate and the Pre- 
fectures of Lydenburg and the Northern Transvaal 
(hereinafter described as the Territory). 

b) To represent the various centres aforesaid in mat- 
ters of provincial and national interest. 

c) To take such steps as may be necessary to pro- 
mote the welfare of the Society in the Territory. 

d) To obtain the formation of a National Council for 
the Society. 
re e) To co-operate with other Catholic lay organiza- 

ions. 


The administration of a “Farm School,’ 
where young men who have completed their 
elementary studies and four years of middle 
school, has been accepted by the Sons of the 
Sacred Heart, of Verona, Italy, who have charge 
of the Prefecture Apostolic of Equatorial Nile, 
Uganda. The only institution of its kind in 
northern Uganda, it is intended to teach im- 
proved methods of tilling the land. 


The system taught is simple and practical, a perfec- 
tion of the traditional methods of the natives without 
the use of costly farm machinery. The President of 
the Board of Education in Uganda at its recent gen- 
eral assembly at Kampala, in the presence of repre- 
sentatives of Catholic, Protestant and Moslem missions, 
praised the Verona Fathers for their educational work. 


Since the fall of 1930 there exists in San 
- Francisco the “Paulist Circulating Library and 
Reading Room,” whose purpose is essentially 
apostolic: “to educate our Catholic people by 
providing them, and acquainting them with the 
best in Catholic literature, and by striving to 
inform, and possibly convert, interested non- 
Catholics.” 

The Library, containing some 3000 volumes at the 
present time, opens at 11 A. M. and closes at 8 P. M. 
on weekdays; on Sundays the Library is available from 
10:30 A. M. to 1:30 P. M. Two employed attendants 
preside during the day; from 6 until 8 P. M., and on 
Sundays, volunteer helpers are in charge. Membership 
and rental charges are moderate. The undertaking is 
the more desirable in San Francisco for the fact that 
the popular “Circulating Library” has a greater follow- 
ing in this city than the Institutional Library. 


At a representative gathering of medical men 
in the University Hall, Valletta, Malta, on No- 
vember 8, 1933, it was unanimously decided to 
revive the ancient medical Guild of SS. Cosmas 


and Damian, whose charter descends from a 
period earlier than 1630. In that year a Chapel 
within the Church of St. Francis, at Porta 
Reale, Valletta, was given to the Associazione 
pe Chirurgica in perpetuity, and as a free 
gift. 


Here the Associazione had Mass said on the Feast 
of the Medical Martyrs, with Vespers on the Eve of the 
Feast till the present time. Apart from this annual 
Mass, at which some medical men attended, there were 
no meetings of late. On the first of December the re- 
vived Guild of SS. Cosmas and Damian, under the 
patronage of Archbishop-Bishop of Malta, Dom Maurus 
Caruana, O.S.B., conducted its first election of officers. 
All meetings are to commence with the recitation of 
the Litany of Medical Saints, sanctioned by the Arch- 
bishop. The Guild contemplates a joint meeting of 
priests and doctors to discuss the miraculous cure of a 
comminuted fracture of the left clavicle in a lady 72 
years old. The case will be presented by Colonel C. 
Manche, M.D., B.A., and his son J. Manché, M.D., B.Sc. 
Father Agius, S.J. will present the theological aspect 
of the cure. 


It is in the field of education or, to be more 
exact, over children and youth, Liberals, using 
the State for a shield, and Catholics have 
fought these hundred years. From Europe the 
battle was carried to America, today the com- 
bat is waged in India even. In Mangalore there 
was held on Dec. 29. last a public meeting of 
Catholics to protest against the proposed Cham- 
pion Scheme, with its consequent amalgamation 
of schools and co-education of the sexes. The 
Bishop of Mangalore presided. 


In a paper read at the meeting Msgr. Mascarenhas, 
Vicar-General and Superintendent of Schools in the 
Diocese, said: 

“The Champion Scheme suggests the creation of 
Central Schools by the destruction or mutilation of such 
schools as have not an average of 30 pupils for each 
standard, a number which is difficult to obtain in most 
of our village schools. It recommends that such schools 
may be either done away with, or decapitated by all the 
standards above the Second being removed to the Cen- 
tral School. Can we view with equanimity a proposal, 
with such consequences for our schools, which are the 
result of enormous sacrifice on our part in the past? 
Besides, is it not highly repulsive to our Catholic in- 
stinct to educate with all care a child, say 6 years old, 
for a year or two, and then hand the child over, for the 
formation of his or her soul, to those who are alien, 
not to say antagonistic, to us in all that we hold sacred 
and dear? 

“Let us also beware of the new monster, clothed in 
very attractive attire, which is called co-education. It 
is of American birth, and one has but to read books 
like ‘The Revolt of Modern Youth’ by Judge Ben B. 
Lindsay to learn of the moral havoc done in America 
by co-education. Necessity and circumstances over 
which we have no control, might compel us to have 
children of both sexes in the same school, as a tempo- 
rary measure and under strict safeguards, but we can- 
not accept this as a healthy system for all time.” 


DIVORCE 
Divorce, forced last year on the people of 
Trinidad against their will, is to be imposed 
now also on those of British Honduras. As 
in Trinidad, the intention of introduction of 
divorce is being very hotly contested. 
The people generally do not desire it. The Anglican 
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Bishop, Dr. Dunn, is likewise opposed to a divorce law, 
but some of the ministers, whom he cannot coerce, are 
favorable. Thus, while so many other achievements of 
the French Revolution are being cast aside, divorce is 
still being imposed even on unwilling people. 


SLUM CLEARANCE 


The first attempt in the United States to 
answer the question, for whose benefit is slum 
clearance undertaken, was recently made in 
New York City by the Fred L. Lavanburg 
Foundation and Hamilton House. It under- 
took, through their director and head worker 
respectively, a survey of the 383 families forced 
to vacate their homes to make way for Knicker- 
bocker Village, a model development being built 
largely with federal funds by a private limited- 
dividend company. 

According to the survey, this vast slum-clearance 
project will contribute nothing toward improving the 
living of the former tenants, nor others in the same 
income group. “While practically all these families ex- 
pressed the desire,” writes The Survey, “to live in the new 
apartments, only three are planning to do so, although 
88 percent are remaining in the immediate vicinity. 
Over two-thirds of them have lived in this district more 
than fifteen years and one-third over twenty-five years. 
The physical condition of the flats to which they have 
moved is slightly better than their former homes, 
though still deplorable. Old-law tenements continue to 
be the home of 83 percent of the group—tenements de- 
clared unfit for human habitation by the tenement- 
house commissioner thirty-odd years ago.” ; 

The discouraging deductions are obvious: rents paid 
in the old and new quarters indicate that apartments 
in which the rooms rent at an average of $12.50 monthly 
(as in Knickerbocker Village) are too expensive for 
low income groups. But who is to build apartments 
the poor can afford, as long as land, building material, 
loan-capital demand excessive profits as a reward for 
their effort and capital investment? 


GOVERNMENT BORROWING AND RECOVERY 


The annual reports submitted by the chair- 
men of the various great London banks at the 
annual general meeting contained so valuable 
opinions on current economic and financial con- 
ditions as are available to the general public. 
The issue of February 3, of the Economist, 
London, prints several such reports, among 
them one by Hon. Rupert E. Beckett, chairman, 
Westminster Bank Limited. His reference to 
financial affairs in our country are especially 
interesting at this time: 

“The figures of the American Budget deficit and Gov- 
ernment borrowing are certainly staggering. The policy 
of huge-scale borrowing for the purpose of stimulating 
recovery is one which we, in this country, could not 
have adopted when we had to face our own national 
emergency in 1931, without the absolute certainty of 
grave disaster. In the great self-providing country of 
the United States the problem is a different one. Let 
us hope that the temporary stimulus to employment 
and consumption may, as Mr. Roosevelt anticipates, 
produce a sustained and well-founded movement of dur- 
able recovery. If that be so, then America may avoid 


the severe consequences of assuming so terriffic a load 
of public debt.” 


_ Together with other chairmen, Mr. C. L. Dal- 
ziel, Metropolitan Trust Company, Limited, re- 
ferred to the same subject also in his review: 


“President Roosevelt’s message to Congress on the 
requirements of the Federal Government indicates a 
huge deficit for the two years to June, 1935, and his 
program of expenditure in the immediate future runs 
into many thousands of millions of dollars. This huge 
expenditure of Government money must have a stimu- 
lating effect on the internal trade of the country, but 
the after-effects are difficult to forecast. In this coun- 
try things are better—but we must have an improve- 
ment in international trade before we are of the wood. 


CO-OPERATION 


At its annual meeting, held in Omaha in 
January, the Farmers Educational and Co- 
operative Union of Nebraska adopted, among 
other resolutions, this declaration: 


1. We reaffirm our faith in co-operation as a depend- 
able method of gaining farm equality. The gains made 
by co-operation are sure, and depend upon our own 
efforts. We wish to call attention to the fact that prof- 
itable and dependable results have come from co-opera- 
tion. 

2. We take this occasion to reaffirm our belief that 
any real economic relief for the consumers must come 
through their own efforts in co-operative buying and 
selling to reduce the disparity between what we sell 
and buy, and not from political schemes and so-called 
panaceas. 

3. We recommend that Farmers Union local activi- 
ties, such as elevators, cream stations, service stations, 
and stores, handle Farmers Union State Exchange 
goods to promote the idea of co-operative buying on 
the part of the consumer. 


The results of the efforts of its members war- 
rant the confidence expressed. According to 
Mr. McCarthy, manager, Farmers Union State 
Exchange, turnover for 1933, not including 
branch-store sales, totaled $1,244,992.93, as 
compared with $1,192,837.91 in 1932. The 
net profit, or saving, was $61,944.94, against 
$34,913.14 of the year before. 


Of the total net earnings for 1933, $23,442.16 has 
been set aside for the oil associations, leaving a balance 
of $38,502.58. After paying interest on share capital, 
amounting to $18,487.25, and setting up various re- 
serves, $12,520.80 is left for general patronage refunds. 

Some of the larger items listed by Manager Mc- 
Carthy in the sales of the State Exchange last year 
were 600 cars of potatoes, amounting to $117,486.59; 
180 cars of coal, $20,109.41; 95 cars of lubricating oil, ~ 
$126,883.97; 1,403 cars of gasoline and kerosene, 
$491,892.96; groceries, $173,677.24; clothing, $45,524.46; 
aoe and fencing, $123,575.11, and machinery, $94,- 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


The intention to provide farmers with credit 
for productive purposes has taken shape in 
the Benton Production Credit Association for 
the counties of Scott, Cape Girardeau and Bol- 
linger in Missouri. Officers were elected and a 
permanent organization effected recently. 


The association was “organized for the purpose of 
supplying short-term credit to farmers for agricultural 
purposes, including the producing and harvesting of 
crops, breeding, raising and fattening of livestock, pro- 
duction of poultry and livestock products.” All loans, 
the association declares, “are to be made on a strictly 
sound basis, with livestock and crops as security, and 
will mature within 12 months. Interest rate is 6 per- 
cent.” Offices are maintained in the court house at 
Benton, Scott County. 
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THE UNDERPRIVILEGED NEGRO 


Speaking in the radio series arranged by the 
Chicago Urban League, Dr. Charles M. Tomp- 
son, a dentist and member of the Urban League 
Board, discussed the problems of “Negro Neigh- 
borhoods.”’ 

“The Negro lives either in those areas of our cities 
referred to as the ‘slums,’ or he lives in areas adjacent 
to the ‘slums,’” Dr. Thompson said. “He lives here be- 
cause of his low economic status, which is not due to 
any lack of ability on his part, but rather to the limi- 


oe which our American social system places upon 
im. 


SEGREGATION 


The Jim Crow policy of the proprietors of a 
certain St. Louis restaurant is said by the 
Negro press to have broken down in the face 
of the determined effort of the Young Commu- 
nist League of the same city to obtain equal 
privileges for members of the colored race with 
white frequenters of the place. 

A picket line was established in front of this restau- 
rant last November, when the owner refused to serve 
several Negro youths and girls who entered in company 
of white workers. Once this restaurant had discon- 
tinued its Jim-Crow policy, several other restaurants in 
the neighborhood followed suit, because, they claimed, 
economic conditions forced them to serve Negroes as 
well as whites. 


ORGANIZED LABOR AND NEGRO LABOR 


Charles A. Collier, Jr., Industrial Secretary 
of the St. Louis Urban League, contends that 
skilled Negro workmen have been definitely ex- 
cluded from CWA jobs in that city. The policy 
of the local CWA authorities is so directed that 
union members only are employed on CWA 
jobs, and to that extent Negroes have been 
barred. 


In order to meet the situation the League has organ- 
ized an industrial union which will be composed of the 
various craft units in the building trades especially. 
Hod carriers and laborers are organized, and a unit of 
brick masons and a unit of painters have been organ- 
ized, and carpenters and plasterers are to be organized 
as rapidly as possible-——T. Arnold Hill, Acting Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National Urban League, has 
lodged a formal complaint with the administration of 
the CWA against this discrimination which has been 
revealed in St. Louis and which is said to be wide- 
spread throughout the country. 


LEGAL MINIMUM WAGES 


According to a communication to the Chicago 
Tribune from Sydney, the only serious flaw in 
the basic or minimum wage system in opera- 
tion throughout Australia for nearly 40 years 
is the overlapping of Federal and State wage 
awards in various industries. This conflict of 
Federal and State basic wage figures has been 
a bone of contention in political and industrial 
circles for years. It is a fierce conflict, which 
the laboring man does not want to give up, for 
some trades unions go from State to Federal 
tribunals, and vice versa, in obtaining their de- 


mands at times. In fact, in August, 1929, the 
Bruce-Page Federal ministry was thrown out 
of power when it sought to abolish Federal ar- 
bitration of labor disputes. 


Basic wages in most industries are fixed from time 

to time by Federal or State tribunals under the law of 
the land. The wages are based on a 44 hour week in 
some states and on a 48 hour week in others. 
_ How this basic wage is really made up is a matter of 
interest particularly in view of the minimum wage 
factor of the NRA in the United States. The basic 
wage is governed by “the minimum amount of wage 
necessary for a good average living of a man, his wife 
and two children in frugal comfort.” Thus the State 
grants quasi approval to the normal family. 


MASS BUYING BY CHAIN AND DEPARTMENT 
STORES 


Mass buying is being recognized as an evil 
resulting in serious consequences to manu- 
facturers. It is, with other words, the old story 
of the financially stronger buyer exerting his 
power ruthlessly to squeeze the seller. The 
Canadian House of Commons on the 30th of 
January granted the motion of Premier R. B. 
Bennett for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to investigate the cause of the large 
spread in prices between producers and con- 
sumers, ‘‘and more particularly to enquire into 
and investigate’”’: 

“(a) The effect of mass buying by department and 
chain-store organizations upon the regular retail trade 
of the country, as well as upon the business of manu- 
facturers and producers; 

“(b) The labor conditions prevailing in industries 
supplying the requirements of such department and 
chain-store organizations, and the extent, if any, to 
which existing conditions have been brought about by 
the purchasing practices of such organizations, and the 
effect thereof upon the standard of living among those 
employed in such industries and organizations; 

“(e) The rélation between the flour-milling industry 
and the markets of the country, and the effect of such 
relations upon the baking industry of Canada; 

“(d) The methods and system prevailing in the mark- 
eting of live stock and animal products for domestic 
consumption and export, and the extent to which the 
present system affords or restricts opportunity for fair 
returns to producers.” 


THE MACHINE 


At a rally at the Housewives’ Club in Mel- 
bourne a speaker instanced a recent case where 
300 girls who were employed in one section of 
a big establishment had been dismissed, and 
their work done by ten men with ma- 
chinery. The feeding of those girls means 
increased national debt. 

“So does the feeding of the 200 men (and their fam- 
ilies) displaced at the wharves a week or two ago,” 
adds the Tribune, a Catholic weekly, published at Mel- 
bourne, “when the new labor-saving machinery of the 
Gas Company was put into operation. Any thoughtful 
observer who watched those men standing about in 
groups, hoping against hope that the machinery might 
break down and give them an extra day’s work, must 
have come away with a very different opinion from 
those commonly ventilated in the daily press about 
private industry reabsorbing men.” 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


Letters of Father Franz Pierz, 
Pioneer Missioner 
III. 
Detroit in America, 
September 29, 1835 
Reverend Dean:- 

Arrived in Detroit and advised by my pres- 
ent Bishop of my precise mission, I am now at 
last in a position to report to you, Reverend 
Father, concerning my voyage and the field of 
my future labors. During my journey from 
Laibach to my destination I was obliged to 
suffer great inconveniences; not one night was 
I able to get a real rest in a good bed. By land 
I travelled practically day and night by wagon, 
an exhausting experience; and at sea, from July 
25th to September 4th, the day of my arrival 
in New York, crowded in small quarters with 
a large number of people, I was forced to fore- 
go every convenience. From New York to here 
the journey was very quickly made on admir- 
able railroad trains and steam vessels, not, how- 
ever, without inconvenience and even danger to 
life and limb. 

God, however, not alone preserved me in the 
best of health in spite of it all and fortified me 
in a special manner against all discomforts, but 
even graciously saved me several times from 
apparent danger of death. In Austria a coach- 
man tried to lead us in midnight darkness into 
a forest off the road, probably into the hands 
of robbers; in France a drunken driver upset 
the vehicle; at sea we were twice obliged to 
weather most dangerous storms, and during 
the last dark night before landing at Detroit 
our steamer collided with such force with an- 
other that both, badly damaged, were kept 
afloat only in a miraculous manner, so that all 
of us were saved from drowning. 

Frequently during my journey the tempta- 
tion of an oppressive fear assailed me; Divine 
Providence, however, which led me on to this 
path, quickly sweetened all the bitterness of my 
heart. When, after 42 days at sea, I landed in 
New York, my heart beat joyfully at the first 
glance of the New World; and soon I was 
amazed to be received in so friendly a manner 
and to be treated with such spontaneous 
courtesy by the well mannered Americans. And 
what a solace, too, what rich compensation, for 
me to have the good fortune to increase the 
flock of Christ by the souls of two whom I 
baptized! 

When I reached Detroit on the 16th of Sep- 
tember of this year my heart was filled with 
trepidation at the prospect of exchanging my 
country and my diocese; but the circumstance 
that the keeper of the first inn I entered after 
leaving the ship, a woman, fell upon her knees 
and begged for my blessing the moment she 
recognized me as a Catholic missioner, stirred 
and again rejoiced my heart, appreciating as I 


did the respect shown religion and its servants. 
I was received by the priests here in a fraternal 
manner; until yesterday the Bishop was absent 
on a visitation journey among the savages. In 
the meantime I preached here and engaged in 
the cure of souls. 

Just now the Bishop received a letter from 
Father Baraga, sent from his new mission on 
Lake Superior, 1000 miles from here, contain- 
ing the most amazing reports concerning con- 
versions of the savages, and pleadingly request- 
ing that 2 priests be sent to assist him as 
promptly as possible. The worthy Bishop im- 
mediately extended the offer to me to fulfil the 
wish of this Apostle among the savages, whose 
name is already honorably known everywhere 
in America. I accepted the offer with great 
pleasure and thank God from the bottom of my 
heart for considering me worthy of sharing the 
comfort of soul Father Baraga is enjoying. 

I shall depart for the mission tomorrow, the 
last day of September, almost without scrip or 
staff. I shall take along the Gospel in a bag, 
and a little money in my pocket to pay an inter- 
preter; for my effects, provided for my re- 
establishment here, shipped via Trieste, have 
not yet arrived, and I cannot wait for them; 
they will be forwarded to me, no one knows 
when. But I do not worry, willing as I am to 
entrust everything to Divine Providence. 


I beg you and all my acquaintances and my 
unforgettable friends at home to pray diligently 
for me, that God may bless my undertaking 
with gratifying results. I shall not fail to re- 
port to you from my mission the extent to 
which the mercies of God may be revealed in 
the poor savages, through my humble services 
and the admirable zeal of my countryman [Ba- 
raga], in districts which no priest has yet 
entered. 

In the meantime I send greetings to you and 
all my acquaintances, and remain, with all 
respect and reverence, 

your Reverend Deanship’s faithfully 
devoted servant and friend 
FRANZ PIERZ m.p.° 
Missioner 
From Detroit in America 
to the 
Reverend, Highly Esteemed Augustine Sluga, 
most worthy Dean, District School In- 


spector and Canon in Krainburg, Upper 
Carniola. 


Explanatory Note: Rev. Augustine Sluga, to whom 


this letter is addressed, was Fr. Pierz’s Dean. The 


parish to which Baraga was first appointed, St. 
Maryin near Krainburg, was also in his deanery. He 
cherished the two priests with paternal affection. Ba- 
raga tersely designated him as a father, because he 
found in him alone a defender against the Jansenists. 
Sluga also encouraged Baraga to engage in literary 


labors. 2 
Fr. HUGO BREN, O.F.M. 


Lacroix in America, January 15, 1836. 


Most Estimable Sir:- 
Unforgettable Friend:- 


With a heart filled with gladness I wish to 
advise you, and all my European friends, that, 
after many dangers to life and fatigues of the 
journey, fortunately surmounted, I am still 
alive, under the protecting hand of God, healthy 
and very happy in America. Again I request 
of you the courtesy of forwarding the enclosed 
letters to the addressees,—the one sealed, to His 
Grace, the Prince Bishop; the other by mail to 
my friend; the open letter, however, intended 
-for the Reverend pastor Mathias Ressmann in 
Birkendorf, together with the Carniolan Mis- 
sion Report, in verse, a souvenir for my former 
parishioners, please forward in an envelope by 
post or a safe messenger. You may, if you will, 
show it first to Canon Pauscheg, Father Ben- 
jamin and Father Guardian or to other friends 
to read, along with my greetings and my ex- 
cuses, since for lack of time and because of the 
high cost of postage (on the last packet from 
Detroit, dated September 30th, I was obliged 
to pay 2 dollars) I cannot write to each of them 
as I should like to. 


I am now, my dear friend, in Lacroix in 
Michigan Territory among the Indians, in the 
midst of savage heathens, where, in the ex- 
tensive field of my labors, I have opportunity 
to garner, to my heart’s desire and with the 
grace of God, many beautiful fruits for my own 
salvation and that of my neighbors, as you shall 
see from the enclosed reports. I am very con- 
tented here, filled with the joy of living, and 
have good food. My bread supply is indeed 50 
miles away, but in the house of the pious Indian 
Chief I have, besides potatoes in their jackets 
and maize in soups, delicious fish and water- 
fowl aplenty, likewise a sufficiency of bear, 
roe [?], deer, buffalo [?] and _ reindeer 
meat. [?]*) 


In my last letter of September 30th, mailed 
from Detroit, I described briefly and character- 
istically the civilized white Americans of Ku- 
ropean ancestry. Now I shall give you also a 
condensed statement regarding the Americans 
and the pure Indians. 


These people are essentially different from 
other nations: Physically they are tall and 
strong, firmly built and enduring; the color of 
their skin is brown, somewhat like that of the 
Wallachians and Moldavians. Their hair is 
equally coal-black in all individuals, and more 


1) Pierz has Auerochs, the European bison; but were 
there any buffaloes in Northern Michigan in his days? 
The roe, a member of the deer family, is unknown in the 
western world. Pierz probably mistook the Virginia 
deer for the European roe. His deer is probably the 
elk and the reindeer the moose. The reindeer is not a 
native of North America. Ed. 8. J. 
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than an inch thick; they trim it above the eyes 
and above the shoulders. But their beard does 
not grow at all. The physiognomy is almost 
identical in all cases,—a broad face with high 
forehead. Their senses are exceedingly keen, 
that of hearing being particularly acute, for 
which reason they speak very quietly in a low 
voice. Their language, consisting principally 
of guttural sounds, has a beautiful flow and is 
pleasing to the ear. Their simple apparel is 
uniformly of the same fashion. They wear 
about their loins short aprons of linen or the 
fibrous bark of trees, tied together front and 
back over the thighs. This is the oldest form 
of attire, and many heathens even today wear 
no other either in surnmer or winter. Over the 
breechclout they wear a shirt of white linen or 
dark cloth, reaching to the knees, without 
trousers; and, from the knees to the ankles, a 
sort of coarse-cloth legging, without shoes. In 
rigorous winter weather they put on foot-bags 
[moccasins] made of reindeer [moose or elk] 
hide, without extra soles. In winter also they 
don a coat, with sleeves, made of pieces of 
white blanket, held together at the waist by a 
red girdle of string or bark fibre; the head is 
never covered. The women wear flowing 
aprons, reaching halfway between knee and 
ankle, made of coarse cloth or matting, and 
shirts, dark or bright-colored, bound at the neck 
and covering the entire body most modestly. 
When they go about they take a plain white 
blanket, draping it over their head and down, 
holding it with their hands at two ends across 
the chest, so that it covers their bodies com- 
pletely, except for the brow and eyes. 


Thus appareled, in a costume that may ap- 
pear ludicrous to you Europeans, yet is very 
common and at the same time quite humble, 
these good people come to the church daily to 
attend Mass and hear the sermon. On New 
Year’s Day, after divine service, all my pious 
parishioners, vested in these parade-uniforms, 
came to visit me in my dwelling, to offer the 
customary New Year’s greeting; each one, from 
the Chief down to the smallest child, smilingly 
offered me their hand; and kneeling they begged 
for my blessing with the words: ‘Ijan aname- 
tage nose,’ that is: My father, I pray you bless 
me. 


Their miserable dwellings are still for the 
most part nomadlike tents, constructed of wood 
or matting, and are scattered about the forest; 
only here and there one finds little huts fash- 
ioned of logs and covered with bark, which, 
however, do not offer adequate protection 
against wind and rain. Within the dwellings 
there is neither table nor chair nor bedstead: 
everyone squats about the fire on his heels, and 
at night reposes, wrapped in a blanket, without 
any other sleeping garment, on the hard 
ground. Their meagre fare consists exclusively 
of potatoes, maize, fish, and at times of game; 
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they eat all their food unsalted and without 
shortening. The women must keep up a fire 
with green wood, day and night, which they 
themselves must fetch and split. They sew the 
clothes and make dainty mats of reed and grass- 
fibres; likewise sacks from the fibrous inner 
bark of trees, and various utensils out of birch- 
bark. The men daily go out hunting or fishing, 
at times lying all day long in the bitter cold on 
the ice of the lake, waiting to spear fish. 


Farming is still in a state of slumbering 
infancy; except for potatoes and maize no field 
or garden products are known; therefore, the 
natives regard the seeds and fruit kernels 
which I brought along as a great benefaction. 
The only farm or garden implements known 
here are the shovel, which sells for $2, and the 
axe, costing $4. I have seen a few head of 
cattle, that can be milked only in summer, and 
some horses, which are used only for riding. 
All livestock must shift for itself, without ever 
seeing a stable, and during the winter must get 
along on bark and the sprouts of shrubbery. 
Vast stretches of soil of the very best quality 
lie untouched and fallow because the people 
do not know how to make use of it. 


You may imagine, my dear friend, how much 
good could be accomplished, under the condi- 
tions I have briefly sketched, for these poor, 
good Indians, both for their souls, by intel- 
lectual and spiritual training, and likewise in a 
temporal way, by teaching them rational meth- 
ods of soil cultivation. For the time being, I 
have set for myself the former, as the more 
necessary, task; the latter I shall treat only as 
a side issue, but as far as time and energy allow. 
I also intend, as soon as time permits, and 
when I shall have assembled sufficient data, to 
write my descriptive travelogue of America in 
the Carniolan tongue and forward it to Laibach 
for publication. It shall treat of everything 
that may be of interest to the people of Carni- 
ee bearing on religion, economic life and sta- 
istics. 


Accept my cordial greetings for yourself and 
all my good friends in Carniola; I commend 
myself to your worthy friendship and remain 


with expressions of highest esteem 
your faithfully devoted friend 


FRANZ PIERZ, Missioner 


Pease Compliments and cordial greetings to 
all my friends known to you. 


Explanatory Note: The addressee is not known. Un- 
questionably he was one of Pierz’s clerical friends. The 
Fr. Ressmann named in the letter was his assistant 
priest at Podbrezje (Birkendorf). Pauschek was at 
the time capitulary at the Cathedral at Laibach and had 
formerly been Director of the Seminary and Chairman 
of the Board of Censors. He, too, was a fatherly friend 
of both missioners, Baraga and Pierz. The Fathers 
Benjamin and Guardian referred to were Franciscans 
in Laibach. Fr. HUGO BREN, O.F.M. 


Collectanea 

Sheer good fortune, which so frequently 
favors collectors, recently brought us a copy of 
an early German-Catholic imprint, produced in 
St. Louis in 1849: 

,Anleitung fiir den lebendigen Rosenkranz, hinsicht- 
lich der Entstehung und der Beschaffenheit dieser 
Andacht.” 

There was evidently no German Catholic 
printer active in St. Louis at the time of publi- 
cation of this brochure, because it was pro- 
duced on the “rapid presses of the Anzeiger des 
Westens,”’ a liberal publication known for its 
anti-Catholic tendencies. It is more than prob- 
able that Jesuits interested in this particular 
devotion, which originated at Lyon in 1826, had 
this publication printed. 


To the log church erected as soon as possible 
by German pioneers in our country, once they 
had settled in the wilderness, a school was 
added at the first possible opportunity. The 
“Booklet of Miscellaneous Information about 
St. Peter’s Parish, Franklin County, Indiana’, 
compiled by Rev. John A. Kohlmann, expresses 
the conviction that, while the first settlers had 
come into the locality in 1834, the first school 
was taught there but six years later. 


“The exact time is not known,” Father Kohl- 
mann writes, “when the Catholics of Neu- 
Wallstadt, or of St. Peter’s, established a first 
parochial school. However, indications~ point 
to the fact that a parochial school, or a school 
which comprised religious instructions, was es- 
tablished in their midst at a very early date, 
probably quite sometime before the year 1840. 
We base this belief on a statement made in bold 
handwriting in the diary of Mr. Ignatz Geis, 
and which in verbatim translation from the 
German reads thus: 

““On Nov. 23, 1840, George Adam and Eva Geis 
(young brother and sister of Ignatz) went to school 
for the first time.’ ” 

The writer believes that in the beginning, be- 
fore the services of a regular teacher could be 
obtained, one of the pioneers, better qualified 
for the task than the average man and woman, 
undertook to instruct the children of the settle- 
ment: 

“Tt is said that such instructions were given at first 
during a smaller portion of the year only. It is furth- 
ermore stated that a small ‘log school house’, probably 
the ‘first official’ school house in the settlement, was 
situated about one hundred yards to the northeast of 
the present church....The ‘contemporary’ schoolmast- 
er’s residence—a one-room little log cabin—was located 
to the south of the church....It is moreover a fact 
that the venerable Sisters of St. Francis of Oldenburg, 
Indiana, had been established as teachers in the parish 
as early as 1854 or 1855. Owing however to the want 


of suitable accommodations the good Sisters were ob- 
liged to relinquish this charge in 1857.’’1) 


1) Loe. cit. 1918, p. 13. 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


President, John Ejibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First Vice President, Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 

Second Vice-President, Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, Ill. 

Third Vice-President, F. W. Kersting, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis., John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore, Md.; A. G. Maron, M.D., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
five members-at-large: Chas. F. Hilker, Indiana; 
Geo. B. Doerger, Ohio; Chas. Knetzger, Hl.; Em- 
manuel Drescher, N. J., and Martin Klein, N. D. 

Hon. President: M. F. Girten, Chicago, Ill. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


All these works, of which Catholic laymen are the principal 
supporters and promoters and whose form varies according to 
the special needs of each nation, and the particular circwm- 
stances of each country, constitute what is generally known by 
a distinctive and surely a very noble name: Catholic Action 
or Action of Catholics. Pius X. 


The Keystone Lacking! 


A great deal has been written on the life and 
labors of the late Father Hudson; the to us 
most satisfactory appreciation, by Mr. George 
N. Shuster, appeared in the Commonweal. 
While the article does justice to many sides of 
Father Hudson’s personality and numerous in- 
terests, it does not reveal the noble editor’s con- 
victions regarding the necessity of establishing 
a daily Catholic press in the United States. 


One of the various Sections organized from 
among the priests and laymen called by the 
Bishops War Council to Notre Dame in the 
summer of 1919 had to do with the Catholic 
press in America. Father Hudson was, of 
course, a member; so was the late Mr. Nicholas 
Gonner, who wished the committee to empha- 
size the importance of a daily Catholic press. 
There were few seconds, but none more enthusi- 
astic, or rather emphatic than that expressed 
by the late Father Hudson. 

All this occurred almost fifteen years ago. 
Still we have only one Catholic daily in the 
country, published in the English language. 
And this lone champion has been kept alive 
these many years largely by the sacrifices of its 
publishers, and especially those of its devoted 
editorial staff, whose names are not even known 
to the public. 

On the other hand, we know Mr. Felix M. 


Warburg, So prominently in the eyes of the 
public since the Inauguration of Mr. Roosevelt 
last March, not so long ago to have pledged the 
sum of $5000 for three years to the Jewish 
Daily Bulletin, of New York, provided the pub- 
lishers succeeded in securing total subscriptions 
of $50,000 a year. Whether they accomplished 
this, we have not learned; but the very fact that 
a man of Mr. Warburg’s prominence should 
make the offer is significant. 


The Jewish Daily Bulletin was not a promi- 
nent publication at the time, by any means, but 
a sheet of no more than four pages, 8”x1214” 
In size. However, it was published in connec- 
tion with the Jewish Telegraphic Agency, 
whose efforts Mr. Warburg was especially ap- 
preciative of. “I have watched the work of 
your Agency with a great deal of care,” he 
wrote, “and have no doubt that you have given 
information to the American public in regard 
to Jewish affairs in such a way as they would 
not have received it without you.’ And this 
was said, let us add, long ere the National Soci- 
alists of Germany had emphasized the need for 
Jewish propaganda of a corrective nature in 
our country. 


Simultaneously with his endorsement, the 
Jewish Telegraphic Agency and the Jewish 
Daily Bulletin obtained a no less significant 
statement, signed by a number of other Jewish 
leaders who stressed the necessity of both un- 
dertakings unqualifiedly. 


Catholics who have sensed the dangers of a 
press indifferent to noble motives and a sincere 
desire for promoting public and private morals, 
and likewise peace and good will, should know 
that these farseeing Jewish men intended the 
two institutions referred to to act in part at 
least as a corrective. The “Statement on the 
Jewish Telegraphic Agency and Jewish Daily 
Bulletin,” signed by Messrs. Felix M. Warburg, 
Julius Rosenwald, Louis Marshall, Herbert H. 
Lehman, now Governor of the State of New 
York, and others, is extremely revealing in this 
regard: 

“While we realize that a paper which devotes itself 
to the recording of news objectively will have a smaller 
circulation than a sensational newspaper, we have never 
been lured to adopting the tactics of the latter, as we 
have from the outset conducted our work with the aim 
of establishing an institution which would be of perma- 
nent value to the Jewish community. We sincerely be- 
lieve that the Jews need a system informing one part 
of the community of the activities of the other part, 
constituting a force against anti-Jewish prejudices by 
presenting Jewish news in the right proportion, pro- 
moting a better understanding of Jewish affairs among 
Jews and non-Jews and exercising a protective influence 
for the Jewish communities in Eastern Europe. We 
have in our files many letters and telegrams from am- 
bassadors in Washington who, upon the publication of 
our cables in the Jewish and general press, have cabled 
their governments calling attention to the unfavorable 
impression the news had created and urging their gov- 
ernments to take immediate steps.” 


It is furthermore worth noticing that those 
interested in the undertaking were actuated in 
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part by the desire to make both the Agency and 
the Bulletin the best source of contemporary 
Jewish history. They declare: 

“The Jewish Daily Bulletin is today used for the study 
of Jewish current events in Jewish schools all over the 
country and has been recommended for this purpose by 
the Commission on Religious Education of the Union 
of American Hebrew Congregations and by the Bureau 
of Jewish Education—we have also compiled the first 
Index of Jewish news, classifying and registering more 
than 10,000 items and making recent Jewish data avail- 
able at a moment’s glance.’!) 

Compared with the general indifference of 
our people towards their press, the intelligent 
attitude of these Jewish leaders deserves recog- 
nition. While the Hierarchy of our country 
have been concerned with the same problem, 
and have gone a long way towards stimulating 
interest in Catholic papers, the average Cath- 
olic has remained passive, either entirely lack- 
ing in understanding of the importance of 
Catholic publications or unwilling to make the 
slightest sacrifice on behalf of this agency of 
truth and justice. 


The Catholic Apostolate of the Sea 


St. Malo is a seaport of France, known as 
the birthplace of Chateaubriand and other cele- 
brated men of letters. Under the name “‘Mouve- 
ment de Saint-Malo” there has been developed 
by French Catholics, guided by the principles of 
social action formulated by the Holy Father, a 
program of welfare work for French sailors 
and maritime workers. 


The main purpose of the ““mouvement”’ is to 
extend to the men of the sea the social advan- 
tages given to Catholic working-men and work- 
ing women by the many types of social work 
already organized by French Catholics. In fact, 
the sponsors of the new apostolate, having in 
view more especially the social and spiritual 
welfare of young mariners, plan a “Jeunesse 
Maritime Chrétienne” to take equal rank with 
the “Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne.”’ 


After four years of persistent effort good re- 
sults may be credited to those who launched the 
splendid work. 


In the first place they secured valuable data 
on the life of men who sail “before the mast,” 
their hardships and peculiar difficulties. This 
information was obtained by visits to all im- 
portant ports along the coast of France. 


Some studied the complicated maritime regu- 
lations and code of laws governing the life and 
labor of French seamen. The outcome of this 
careful investigation was a “sheaf of two thous- 
and reports, filled with data on all maritime 
districts of France.”’ Out of this, in turn, grew 
the “constitution d’une doctrine,” the formula- 
tion of a definite code of guidance for Catholic 
social workers. 


}) From original letter and mimeographed informa- 
tion in the clipping file of the Central Bureau. 


Other worthwhile achievements are thirty 
“Journées maritimes,” or meetings for discus- 
sion of maritime social work, a congress on 
maritime hygiene, the establishment of two 
monthly papers with a circulation of 12,000; 
three other periodicals, ten special brochures, 
branches working hand in hand with other 
great national movements, and even a number 
of vocations to the priesthood, and of con- 
versions. ; 

Not content with these solid accomplishments 
the “Mouvement de Saint-Malo” desires to 
unite all Catholic social agencies devoted to 
maritime work, to develop more energetically 
the spiritual and religious aspect of the work, 
and to train workers—lay and clerical—for this 
form of the Catholic social apostolate. 

If we could establish such well organized 
centres of ‘‘maritime social work” only in a few 
of our large seaports—New York and Boston, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle, the 
cause of Catholic social action would be well 
served. It would be proof eloquent that we 
have gotten out of the ranks of the “theorists,” 
and are ready to put to a solid test our desires 
for an effective program of Catholic social 
action. 

Rev. ALBERT MUNTSCH, S.J. 
St. Louis University School of Social Service 


Results of Bureaucratic Control 


Somewhere in the Middle West there is a 
priest interested in farming for a twofold rea- 
son: his parishioners are, with a few excep- 
tions, farmers; moreover, the parish is the 
owner of a farm. Hence his interest in the ag- 
rarian problem of the present. 

One of our regular correspondents and 
sources of information, he recently wrote us as 
follows: 


“At the meeting last night of our Farm Bureau, of 
which I am a member, some noteworthy facts, which I 
believe will interest you, came to light. It seems that 
the reduction of wheat acreage, as well as the intended 
cut in corn and oats, will really help only the lazy and 
shiftless farmer, the man who sows and after that waits 
for the harvest, the man who takes all he can out of the 
soil and never puts anything back. On the other hand, 
the farmer who practises crop rotation and permits por- 
tions of his farm to lie fallow or in pasture, etc., will, 
if he signs the contract, be permitted to raise next to 
nothing only. 

“Take, for instance, the parish farm, rented to a 
man who knows how to farm. The fertility of the land 
is not diminished, but gradually increased through the 
application of diligence and scientific methods, i. e. 
fallowing certain portions of it and planting thereon 
lezpedeza, clover, etc. Now when this matter of re- 
ducing wheat acreage had been broached, I discovered 
that, because I made only one wheat crop in the last 
four years, I would be forced to let almost one-half or 
even more of the farm lie idle, yielding no profit there- 
fore for two full years! Add to this the reduction in 
corn, which we raised for the first time last year, and, 
furthermore, of oats, which I intended to plant this 
year, and then consider how soon the entire parish farm 
must become a mere burden, unable to yield the taxes, 
while I was prevented by law from raising enough on 
the land to meet these obligations. 
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“Several of the other Farm Bureau members reported 
the same experience. Most of them are men who have 
actively and practically taken to extension work. The 
Farm Agent too sees the danger, but he is now drafted 
by Uncle Sam and must not say too much. He may 
only devote 20 to 25 percent of his time to his real 
work, the balance must be given to adjustment work. 
And this works out as follows: the man who has farmed 
intelligently, not depending on one crop alone, signs an 
agreement with the Government, accepting its plans, 
and then goes ahead, but pays his own taxes. The 
shiftless farmer, on the other hand, the one-crop farm- 
er, who has robbed the soil, bought his milk, hogs, etc., 
who had a tractor, and, consequently, no manure to be 
put back in the soil, this farmer, I say, is paid by the 
Government and with public money pays his taxes.” 


Like many another rural priest, the writer 


believes co-operation to be the only solution for 
the farmer’s ills. 


Bishop Winkelmann on the Central Verein 


As the guest of honor at a testimonial dinner 
and reception tendered him by the men, 
women and young men composing the Missouri 
Branch of the greater C. V. January 17th, the 
Auxiliary Bishop of St. Louis, the Most Rev. 
Christian H. Winkelmann, responded to the 
expressions of homage in an address on the 
Central Verein and the reasons for the esteem 
in which he holds it. His Excellency’s declara- 
tion was so generally concerned with the Cen- 
tral Verein as a whole rather than with any of 
its Branches that it deserves to be brought to 
the attention of our members. 

Three major influences, Bishop Winkelmann 
declared, had been decisive in his childhood, 
youth and early manhood for his interest in our 
association: The example of his father, de- 
voted throughout his mature life to the Central 
Verein; the advocacy of our organization and 
its social policies by the daily Amerika, of St. 
Louis; and the sustained intelligent champion- 
ing of our movement by the venerable priest 
under whom he had served as assistant for 
a number of years,—‘“‘good old Father Wilmes, 
Monsignore Wilmes, of St. Charles,” who had 
frequently spoken of the Central Verein and the 
services it had rendered in the past and its 
mission and endeavors during the latter dec- 
ades. Continuing, the Bishop said in part: 


“Due to these influences and to my own observations 
I have long been convinced that the Central Verein is 
a truly Catholic Society. It has always looked to Rome, 
has always listened to the voice of the Great White 
Shepherd on the Tiber. Particularly during the last 
20 years the Popes have issued many Encyclicals offer- 
ing guidance to the laity and urging and directing 
Catholic lay activity. And our Society has constantly 
followed and fostered the teachings of these Encyclicals. 

“Our Society was one of the first to espouse Social 
Justice, first guided by ‘Rerum | novarum’, and most 

cently by ‘Quadragesimo anno. 
cases a ago, when the newer program of Cath- 
olic Social Action was written, when our Society took 
up its promotion, there were some who said: ‘You are 
too pessimistic; you see dark clouds on the horizon that 
do not exist. The future is not dark, it holds good 
things in store for us.’ But now we know that the 
things foretold by the Popes have come true. We 


know now that, as they urged us to do, it is necessary 
to build according to correct and everlasting principles. 
More, we even see that some of these principles are be- 
ing absorbed by us, by our Government, especially the 
present Administration. 

“Particularly impressive has been the steadfast and 
faithful adherence of our Society to correct principles 
respecting the Family, home life and the spiritual life. 

‘When Pius X ascended the throne of Peter he pro- 
claimed as his motto: ‘Omnia instaurare in Christo,’ de- 
claring that all must reform spiritually. Immediately 
our Society made this program its own. It championed 
and promoted Closed Retreats and Frequent and Early 
Holy Communion; it espoused in a special manner the 
cause of the Family, of Christian Marriage; again it 
insisted that the Family comes before the State....” 

Noting the Central Verein’s concern for the 
temporal as well as the spiritual welfare of the 
people, his Excellency declared in another pas- 
sage of his address: 

“I love the old Central Verein also because it is pro- 
gressive; because it sees new needs and is prepared to 
meet them, with means old and new. When it became 
evident that Day Nurseries and Settlements were de- 
manded by modern conditions ..., it provided one of the 
first Catholic institutions of this kind in our country, 
St. Elizabeth Settlement and Day Nursery of the Cen- 
tral Verein, in our city. It was among the first of 
American Catholic agencies to employ a trained Social 
Worker. And our Society is the only Catholic lay so- 
ciety that has been actively interested in an effective 
way in the care of Incurables” (—the reference being to 
the hospice maintained by the Missouri Branch of the 
National Catholic Women’s Union). 

The burden of the remainder of the Bishop’s 
remarks was an extension of the statement: 
“Because our Society is devoted to the Lay 
Apostolate, it naturally must be devoted to 
Catholic Action.” Referring to the Central 
Bureau in a particular manner, Bishop Winkel- 
mann declared: ‘““‘What Rome wants and desires, 
the Central Bureau is only too willing to give.” 


Credit Union Notes 


The beginnings of what should develop into 
an excellent undertaking have been made in 
Southeastern Missouri, where the Rev. Hubert 
Eggemann, and others, have initiated a Cath- 
olic Credit Union Conference. 


There are 12 Parish C. U.’s in the territory, eligible 
to membership, whose participation in the Conference 
would be highly desirable-—If consummated, the or- 
ganization would be the second of its kind in Missouri 
and in the country at large. 

i ee 


St. Agnes Parish C. U., St. Paul, established 
in May, 1930, with 7 members, has increased 
their number to 90, while 247 depositors are 
enrolled. Assets at the end of 1933 totaled 
$3,615.33, $3,385.41 being represented by loans 
in force, and the balance, $229.92, by cash in 
bank. Share capital amounted to $1,799.84, 
deposits to $1,389.53. 


The association has since its inception granted loans 
totaling $10,000 to 47 members, a number of whom 
would have otherwise been victimized by loan sharks. 
During the past two and a half years dividends of 4 
percent have been declared on deposits and of 5 per- 
cent on share holdings. 


It is worthy of notice that the C. U. was 
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sponsored and initiated by St. Anthony’s Be- 
nevolent Society. Since a committee appointed 
by the Catholic City Federation (of the State 
Branch of the C. V.) has undertaken the task 
of promoting organization of additional parish 
credit unions, prospects for extension of the 
movement have improved. 
* 8 +f 


In spite of the deplorable economic and fi- 
nancial condition which has existed in Detroit 
during the past year, and notwithstanding the 
handicaps the banking situation imposed upon 
it directly, the Cath. Central Verein Credit 
Union of that city was able to declare a 3 per- 
cent dividend at the end of 1933. 


At the recent annual meeting the officers were re- 
elected, among them Mr. Michael Theisen, President; 
Mr. John Jantz, Treasurer, and Rey. Henry J. Kauf- 
mann, Vice President. 

fo 


Both the methods pursued by Holy Trinity 
C. U. of La Crosse, Wis., and the condition of 
its borrowers, are revealed in the report for 
1933. While loans, secured by mortgages on 
personal property, stocks and bonds, and as- 
signment of C. U. shares, amount to $686.50, 
the far greater portion of the total of $3,574.55 
($2779.55) was granted on endorsements by 
members ($458.00) and non-members ($2,321.- 
55). Endorsements by non-members, therefore, 
are behind practically two-thirds of the entire 
amount of the loans. 

Incorporated March 11, 1931, the association had ac- 
cumulated payments on shares totaling $3,448.50 by the 
end of last year, while the Guaranty Reserve Fund 
amounted to $98.75, the undivided profits to $114.32 and 
the dividend reserve to $114.25. The sum of $226.27, 
represented by cash in bank, supplemented the assets 


represented by loans in force, $3,800.82. The Union de- 
clared a dividend of 5 percent. 


ok * * 


One of the few truly rural Parish C. U’s in 
our country, established three years ago in St. 
Lawrence congregation, New Hamburg, Mo., 
now numbers 40 members. The total paid in on 
shares at the close of 1933 was $597.27, of 
which $286.44 remained at the close of 1933. 

At the beginning of 1932 8 loans, totaling $312.50, 
were outstanding, 12, for $460.00 in all, being added 
during 1933, the grand total being $772.50. Two loans 
went to purchase teams, 3 to render payment of taxes 
possible, 2 to meet Insurance premiums, 8 to permit 
payment of other bills, 1 to help a member escape the 
clutches of a loan shark, 1 to provide funds for repairs 
on an auto. Earnings permitted a dividend of 5 percent 


to be declared. Payments on shares averaged $23.53 
monthly. 


The membership is made up of 22 men, 7 women, 1 
child, 5 Societies, and representatives of 5 funds, one 
of which is a trust fund. 


* * * 


From the date of its establishment, June 
26, 1932, Resurrection (Parish) C. U. in St. 
Louis has grown steadily. At the opening of 
business 27 members paid $999.00 on shares; 
at the close of the last calendar year the asso- 


ciation numbered 80 members and held assets 
of $2,753.35. 

The union has granted loans to 29 borrowers. Mr. 
Wm. G. Miller is President, Mr. A. R. Kleekamp Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. The pastor, Rev. George Dreher, is 
Honorary Member of the Board of Directors. 


Enrolment of children in the Parish C. U. has 
now been undertaken by the Union attached to 
St. Boniface congregation, St. Louis. 

Once the plan was approved, 167 children attending 
the parochial school were admitted, their first payments 
reaching $16.70. 

* * 

An interested member of Holy Trinity Parish 
C. U., St. Louis, “buttonholed’” 20 men and 
women and persuaded them to see for them- 
selves what the association is. The result was, 
that all were convinced of the value of the 
Credit Union, which they joined, along with 
several parishioners canvassed by other mem- 
bers. 

This C. U. declared a dividend of 5 percent. A char- 
ter member, an official of the C. C. V. of A., declares 


the Union is functioning splendidly and is a godsend to 
many parishioners. 


Youth Movement 


The importance of concern for youth on the 
part of Catholics is emphasized in a sermon de- 
livered by the Archbishop of St. Louis, the 
Most Reverend John J. Glennon, on_the first 
Sunday in February in the St. Louis Cathedral. 
His Excellency declared in part: 

“Not alone in Russia but in every nation it seems to 
be the fixed policy of every government....to gain 
control of youth and to refuse the Divine Sower a place 
in their training. There is scarcely a nation in the 
world today that is not using its best endeavors to ex- 
clude from the mind of youth either directly or in- 
directly, those principles which alone can save them. 

“The modern world is most interested in youth. We 
have multitudes of people...who are busying them- 
selves about the proper care and development and pro- 
tection of youth, but in their definition of what is 
proper care and protection they exclude anything which 
would have a bearing upon the spiritual life. It is a 
strange condition.” 

Precisely in view of this “strange condition,” 
—illustrated strikingly by the policies pursued 
by the governments of Russia, Italy and Ger- 
many, to go no further,—Catholic youth must 
be granted a special measure of correct and 
prudent guidance. And they are in need of co- 
ordination and direction of their own efforts. 
They must be trained to confront a world hos- 
tile to their true interests. 


* * * 


The beginnings of a youth movement in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of our country, at 
least in the Missouri Diocese, are revealed in 
the deliberations engaged in at the diocesan 
convention, conducted in St. Louis late in Janu- 
ary. Singularly enough, opposition to war is 
one of the objectives striven for. The St. Louis 
Globe Democrat*) reports: 


1) Issue of Jan. 24, p. 1. 


es 
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“An important resolution, which evoked a spirited 
debate between the young and the old, ‘denounced as 
a menace to the peace of the world the international 
traffic in war munitions and their private manufacture.’ 
The convention ‘pledged itself to set its face against 
war as being utterly incompatible with the spiritual 
teachings of Christ’, and approved of a proposed ‘youth 
movement’ to educate the youth with regard to ‘the 
futility and un-Christian character of war.’ Only three 
dissented when the vote was taken.” 


eee 


_ Alertness to important issues and considera- 
tions of a truly Christian nature are evident in 
the selection of a speaker and his topic for the 
quarterly meeting of the Young Men’s District 
League No. II of the Cath. Union of Missouri, 
conducted at Elston on February 11. Professor 
Sidney P. Reedy, Negro, Principal of the Lin- 
coln University High School in Jefferson City, 
a Negro institution, addressed the several hun- 
dred young men assembled for the gathering on 
“The Race Problem and Catholic Action.” Pro- 
fessor Reedy is known for his solicitude for the 
Catholic students coming under his care. 


Rev. Joseph F. Lubeley, St. Louis, Spiritual Director 
of the local District League of the Union, based his 
address on the resolution adopted by the Pittsburgh 
convention of the C. V.: “Social Study and Action: Our 
Tradition and Objectives.” 

The Catholic Youth Day planned by this 
group is scheduled for Sunday, May 6th, at 
Richfountain. * x 


A performance of a Biblical drama, “‘Barter,”’ 
is being sponsored for Palm Sunday by the St. 
Louis District League of the Cath. Union of Mo. 


The principal feature of the February meeting was a 
lecture by Rev. Leo. Oligschlaeger on “The Liturgy of 
the First Four Sundays of Lent.” 


Participation in Defeat of Child Labor 
Amendment in Texas 


“The first victory gained in 1934” by oppon- 
ents of the socalled Child Labor Amendment 
was achieved in the Senate of the General As- 
sembly of Texas on February 9th, when that 
body refused ratification by a vote of 17-11. 
Happily members of our State Branch, in- 
formed of the situation by the Central Bureau, 


were able to exert considerable, and possibly a. 


decisive influence upon the outcome. 
Cooperating with the National Committee for 
the Protection of Child, Family, School and 
Church, the Director of the Central Bureau ad- 
dressed telegrams to some forty priests and in- 
fluential laymen, including Secretaries of some 
of the affiliated Societies, appealing to them to 
vindicate the position so consistently asserted 
by the C. C. V. of A. over a number of years. | 
The outcome is the more gratifying since in 
Texas, as in such agricultural states as Minne- 
sota and North Dakota, efforts intended to se- 
cure ratification were conducted behind closed 
doors, as it were. Secrecy—if not absolute, at 
least extremely partial, and broken for the 


benefit of supporters of the measure only— 
aided the proponents to gain their “victories” 
ere the people knew what was contemplated. 


Father Rothensteiner Honored by Scholars’ 
Association 


Unnoticed by the local daily press a signal 
honor was recently conferred by an important 
organization upon the Rev. John E. Rothen- 
steiner, poet and historian. The occasion was 
the semi-centennial meeting of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, conducted in St. 
Louis during the recent Christmas holidays. 
We glean the pertinent information from a 
school journal, The Skyscraper, published by 
Mundelein College, Chicago: 

“Albert W. Aron, Ph.D., head of the German De- 
partment at the University of Illinois, presented Father 
Rothensteiner as the ‘Goethe scholar who so ably trans- 
lated a large number of poems published by Dr. Bruns 
in his recent book, Goethes Gedichte und Spriiche.’ 

“The audience rose to applaud as Father Rothen- 
steiner, the grand old man of the Mundelein College 
Library, proceeded to the platform, where he addressed 
the group, telling of his previous books of translation 
and of the work in which he is now engaged, the trans- 


lation of the more beautiful lyrics from Klopstock to 
the present day.” 


The C. B. Library contains what is probably 
the most complete collection of Fr. Rothen- 
steiner’s writings in existence. 


Ascertain Facts Before Protesting! 


The temptation to protest as promptly as 
possible against real or imagined insults to the 
Church or her ministers, distortions of her 
teachings, and similar provocations, is so strong 
that frequently Catholics neglect to establish 
clearly the facts involved and to provide them- 
selves with adequate material to support their 
position. A contrary procedure was followed 
recently by Mr. E. C. Winkelmann, President 
of the Catholic Union of Missouri, when urged 
to protest the holding of meetings in a Branch 
Public Library at which some of Judge Ruther- 
ford’s lectures were to be presented by elec- 
trical transcription. 

Rather than protest without further ado, or even con- 
tent himself with obtaining more or less accurate infor- 
mation regarding the lectures and the meetings, Mr. 
Winkelmann arranged to have a court stenographer 
record the proceedings and submit a sworn report, on 
which to base further action. 


The report proves the unwisdom and unwarranted- 
ness of a protest. It establishes that the sponsors of the 
meetings offered little occasion for criticism and that 
the text of the lectures was identical with the printed 
addresses of Judge Rutherford, disseminated by the 
Watch Tower Bible and Tract Society under the title 
“Escape to the Kingdom”. The lectures contain allu- 
sions to the Church, the Holy Father, Bishops and 
priests that, while they are none too pleasing to the 
Catholic palate, do not provide sufficient grounds for a 
request to the Librarian to deny the Judge’s followers 
the privilege of the Library auditorium. 


Even the fact that Judge Rutherford had 
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been barred from certain broadcasting stations 
was not deemed a valid argument for action 
against the Library meetings. As matters 
stand, the Catholic Union did not seek to inter- 
fere with the lectures—for a reason. Much 
better than to interfere without substantial, in- 
controvertible reason. 


With the C. V. and Its Branches 


Convention Calendar 


Catholic Central Verein of America and Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Union: Rochester, 
N. Y. (date still to be determined). 

Cath. Union and Cath. Women’s Union of 
Illinois: Springfield, May 13-14. 

Cath. Union and Cath. Women’s Union of 
Mo.: Hermann, May 13-15. 

St. Joseph State League and C. W. U. of 
Indiana: Lafayette, May 20-22. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of North Dakota: Rugby. 

State League and C. W. U. of Texas: High 
Hill. 

C. V. of Oregon: Salem. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Pennsylvania: East 
Mauch Chunk. 

Cath. Union and C. W. U. of Arkansas: 
Scranton, September 2-3. 

GeV. aud Co W:. U.) of New Yorki-at Ro- 
chester, simultaneously with convention of C. 
CG. Vwrot A. and N: Co. Wwe U. 

State League of California: San Francisco, 
September 2-3. 


A Condition Calling for Serious Thought 


Like numerous other Catholic organizations, 
the Central Verein has sustained losses since 
1928. Due partly to economic and financial 
situation, but largely to lack of interest on the 
part of officers and members in their societies. 
These facts are noted in a letter addressed by 
President Mr. John Eibeck, to the members of 
the Major Executive Committee, with the sug- 
gestion, they as well as the reasons behind them 
“should be given serious study before our next Conven- 
tion in Rochester, in order that we may be able to adopt 
a workable plan to prevent further losses.” 

The Central Verein, Mr. Eibeck believes, 
should at least hold its own at the present time. 
For, although economic conditions are not fav- 
orable to development of our organization, nev- 
ertheless 
“the Catholic population of our country is on the in- 
crease and the Central Verein has an extensive area 
in which it could flourish. It fills a real need... ; it 
is a pioneer and pathfinder in Catholic Action, and has 
been highly approved by the Holy See and members of 
the Hierarchy of the country.” 

Preservation of present strength as well 
as the intention to increase the membership of 
the C. V. should be made a feature of the pro- 
gram of the convention of each and every State 
organization held this year. 


For the Refugees at Harbin 


Could the interest lately displayed in the lot 
of the Russian German Catholic refugees at 
Harbin in Manchuria be made more general, 
their deliverance would be assured. 


In response to the appeal issued to the Societies at 
Christmas and supported by another printed in the 
German Catholic papers of the country, the Maryland 
Branch of the C. V. forwarded a contribution of 
$100; Mr. J. B. Schuster, of California, who had previ- 
ously contributed $100, sent a further gift of $20; the 
Cath. Women’s Union of Pennsylvania donated $25; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jos. Selinger, D.D., of Jefferson City, 
Mo., also $25. Besides, Holy Family Ben. Soc. of 
Union City, N. J., contributed $12; the Cath. City Fed- 
eration of St. Paul, $10.55; and the following each $10: 
St. Pius Verein, of New England, N. D.; a group of 
Individual Members of the C. W. U., at Springfield, Ill.; 
St. Eustachius Ben. Soc., of Burlington, Wis.; Mr. 
Thomas Sauer, St. Cloud, Minn., and N. N., California. 

These and smaller gifts bring the total up to $4614.66 
as of February 28. 

It should be noted that the gifts from St. Paul and 
Union City, like a contribution received previously from 
St. Stevens Society, Detroit, are the result of collec- 
tions,—a practice that cannot be too highly commended 
in view of the purpose of the fund and the urgency of 
the enterprise. Moreover, another praiseworthy ex- 
ample was set by the New York City Branches of the 
C. V. and N. C. W. U. who arranged a joint entertain- 
ment for the benefit of the fund just before Lent., while 
the C. W. U. of Chicago likewise are preparing a benefit. 


The Lenten season does not permit of enter- 
tainments. But it invites Lenten alms. Let this 
fund be included among the beneficiaries of 
such alms, and let interested officers everywhere 
recommend an occasional act of selfdenial for 
the relief of the exiles to the members. 


Active District Leagues 


_ Three legislative measures occupied the atten- 
tion of the delegates attending the “annual” 
meeting of the Cath. Federation of Buffalo. 
Discussed by speakers, they elicited action by 
the organization. 

The meeting requested their Representatives in the 
Legislature to refuse to ratify the Child Labor Amend- 
ment; to oppose the proposed change in tax legislation, 
intended to remove cemeteries from the tax-exempt- 
property class; to favor the bill designed to grant 
workers, charged with contempt of court in cases in- 
volving violation of injunctions, trial by jury. 

Mr, Jos. M. Schifferli was elected President, Mr. John 
L. Wild Recording Secretary of the Federation. 


x oS 


The District League No. II. of the C. V. of 
Wisconsin, convened at Marshfield J anuary 28. 


W. G. Sexton, M.D., delivered an illustrated lecture, 
on his journey to Rome, while Rev. Urban Baer, of 
Wuerzburg, spoke on Sound Leadership in Agriculture. 
A brief address was delivered by Rev. E. Schmitz. The 
mass meeting followed a well attended delegate session. 


ok ok a 


“Hints for Catholic Action’ was the topic 
treated by Rev. J. H. Boll, Springfield, at the 
quarterly meeting of the Central Illinois Dis- 
trict League, convened in that city Jan. 28. 
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State Representative Wm. J. Lawler spoke on 
Old Age Pensions.” 
Rev. Leo Henkel, Lincoln, Spiritual Director of the 
League, Mr. Jos. M. Haider, President of the Cath. 


Union of Ill., and Mrs. S. C. Wavering, President of the 
Cath. Women’s League, delivered brief addresses. 


‘ee ER. Gk 


While the City Federation of St. Paul ordi- 
narily provides entertaining features in addi- 
tion to the educational program arranged for 
the monthly meetings, the February session 
was planned as the annual “sociable gathering.” 
d Partly in view of the circumstance that the Federa- 
tion is entering upon the twenty-fifth year of its exist- 
ence, reminiscences concerning its inauguration were 
recalled by Mr. Frank C. Kueppers. The Rev. Wm. 
Busch, of the faculty of the Archdiocesan Seminary, 
dwelt upon the propriety of fostering knowledge of the 
history of Catholic nersons and organizations, in order 
to apply the measure of their character and achieve- 
ments to ourselves and our endeavors; Fr. Busch also 
commended the efforts engaged in to foster the organi- 
zation of Catholic young men and boys in the Federa- 
tion. * * * 


A rather unique arrangement, though un- 
doubtedly practical under the circumstances, 
was observed at the mass meeting conducted 
January 28th in Sacred Heart parish hall, Allen- 
town, Pa., as a feature of the quarterly meeting 
of the Lehigh Valley District League. One and 
the same subject, ‘“‘The Papacy Throughout the 
Changes of Centuries,’”’ had been selected as the 
topic for both the German and the English 
address, delivered by the Rev. P. Joseph Schnei- 
der, M.S.C., of Haycock, and the Rev. J. W. 
Post, of East Mauch Chunk. 


No less than 34 parish groups were represented by 
100 delegates, while 17 were there from 14 parishes. 
The public was well represented at the Mass Meeting. 
Mr. Leonard Boenm, Chairman of the Committee on 
Legislation of the C. V. of Pa., acquainted the delegates 
with a bill pending in the State Legislature, intended 
to provide new standards of solvency for Benevolent 
and Fraternal Insurance Societies. 


* ok * 


In order to acquaint the members of the 
District League of St. Louis City and County 
better with the history and liturgy of the Ori- 
ental Rites, the Rev. Edw. A. Amsinger, pastor 
of St. Mary’s church, delivered a lecture on that 
subject at the February meeting of the fed- 
eration. 


Various matters of concern to voters—a proposed 
$15,000,000 bond issue, a projected highway, and the 
intended renewal of a special school tax—were_ sub- 
mitted for their opinion to the delegates by the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Welfare, Mr. John E. 
Kaiser. 


Affiliation of one society of men and 4 of 
young men was approved by the Board of the 
Directors of the Catholic Union of Missouri, 
meeting February 16 in the Central Bureau. 

All of the units in question are established in rural 


communities, and have been gained by the efforts. of 
priests and laymen in the respective and neighboring 


parishes. 


Use the Local Press! 


All too rarely do our Societies avail them- 
selves of the columns of rural newspapers will- 
ing to grant space to an account of their en- 
deavors. St. Joseph Society, of Richmond, 
Minn., seems an exception. 

_A recent issue of the Richmond Reporter contains, be- 
sides the resolution adopted by the organization on the 
death of a member, a report of the meeting conducted 
Feb. 11., snappily written, and noting such features as 
the address by Rey. Ansgar, O.S.B., Spiritual Director, 

on the value and necessity of organization and of the 
study of social questions”, the distribution of copies of 
the Proceedings of the convention of the C. C. V. of A., 
and the announcement that a consignment of used 
clothing would be sent shortly to an Indian mission, 
followed by an appeal for contributions towards the 
shipment. 

Another instance of a similar nature is that 
of the Scott County Democrat, published at 
Benton, Mo., printing on the first page a half- 
column article on St. Augustine’s Parish Credit 
Union at Kelso. 

While recording the names of the officers elected, 
the item offers an excellent, terse statement on the 
nature and functions of the C. U. 


Worthwhile endeavors and aims of even the 


humblest Societies deserve printed notice. The 
units should provide for it. 


Study Clubs 


With the intention of arousing interest in 
and promoting a better understanding of 
“Quadragesimo anno”, Rev. George Nell, man- 
ager of Parish Activities Service, at Effingham, 
Ill., has produced an illustrated lecture on the 
Encyclical. 


The lecture is tentatively arranged around 500 slides, 
grouped into ten sets under the following titles: The 
Occasion of the Encyclical; Church and State; Voca- 
tional Groups; Capital and Labor; Wages; Distribution 
of Wealth; Socialism; Abuses of Capitalism; Recon- 
struction; the Call to Enlist under Christ’s Leadership. 


Arguments for and against recognition of 
the U. S. S. R. by our country were discussed 
at a recent meeting of the Study Club organized 
in Milwaukee among members of the District 
League of the C. V. of Wisconsin. A guest, 
who had lived in Russia under the Czar, con- 
tributed to the discussion. 


At another session (the club meets twice monthly) 
Rey. F. S. Betten, S.J., presented a paper on Christian 
Communities.—Significant of the practice followed by 
the group is the fact that the former session was con- 
ducted in St. Francis parish hall, the latter in the read- 
ing room at Marquette University. 


A subscriber to two copies of our journal, one 
of which is intended for the High School of his 
parish, V. Rev. J. L. Z., Neb., concludes a com- 
munication addressed to us as follows: 


“I take this occasion to congratulate you on your ex- 
cellent monthly which, in my estimation, easily ranks 
with the foremost reviews of this country.” 
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On the Proceedings of the Pittsburgh 
Convention 


A Canadian Bishop, who, for the past few 
years, has received a copy of the Proceedings of 
our National Conventions, adds to an acknowl- 
edgement of receipt the following statements: 

“T am glad to note that your Conventions continue to 
maintain their high standards of constructive thought 
in accordance with the teachings of the Church. For 
when these two elements are found combined, good re- 
sults are bound to follow. The papers read at the Con- 
vention and the comments thereon are quite inspiring, 
and it is a pleasure to study them. Needless to say, 
the aims and objects of your Verein have my best 
wishes.” 

The Catholic Observer, official organ of the 
diocese of Pittsburgh, comments on the appear- 
ance of the Proceedings of last year’s conven- 
tion, conducted in the city named, in an edi- 
torial entitled “Efficient Catholic Action.”’ The 
C. V. is said to be unlike numerous Catholic 
lay organizations in not permitting its efforts 
to be confined to the annual convention and the 
papers, addresses and resolutions there pre- 
sented. On the occasion named, the ‘‘objectives 
of the Society, Catholic Action and Social 
Justice’ had been ably set forth, but, continues 
the editor, 


“the matter was not permitted to rest there. Continu- 
ously since, through its official organ and through its 
highly efficient press service, the Central Verein has 
kept alive the subjects treated so well at the conven- 
tion.... And now the entire proceedings ....have been 
published in booklet form, making available for refer- 
ence and study the important papers and discussions 
and resolutions on Credit Unions, Maternity Guilds, the 
Child Labor Amendment, Women in Industry, Temper- 
ance, Social Reconstruction, Slum Clearance, to mention 
but a few.” “Most Catholic organizations,” the editor 
concludes, “put into their work in the field of Catholic 
Action an enormous amount of personal effort and sin- 
cerity. The Central Verein has shown how to make 
work of this kind genuinely efficient.” 


Miscellany 


Although in arrears for several months only, 
a subscriber in Philadelphia felt constrained to 
excuse the delay when he wrote to us a short 
time ago. His statement is a profession of 
loyalty worthy of recognition: 

“I know I have been very slow in paying my sub- 
scription. I am working at present selling specialties. 
I make very little, but since I am so interested in the 


journal and can spare the amount, I am now sending 
the money to you.” 


Affiliation of two Societies was reported by 
the President of the Cath. Union of Illinois, 
Mr. Jos. M. Haider, at a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the federation, conducted at 
Springfield January 27. Mr. Haider also an- 
nounced a third Society had indicated willing- 
ness to join the Union. 

The Committee voted to encourage promotion of the 


movement for the observance of three hours of prayer 
and closing of business and other establishments on 


Good Friday, in reply to a request received from Rey. 
M. J. Gruenewald of Belleville. 


The Lehigh Valley federation of the C. V. of 
Pennsylvania lately enrolled St. Mary’s parish 
of Catasauqua on its membership list. Meet- 
ing quarterly, this League conducts “Catholic 
Days” in the various parishes of the territory 
it embraces, lectures being delivered on timely 
issues and phases of Catholic Action. 

The addition of the Catasauqua congregation to the 
League is evidence that the recruiting power of our 
organization is by no means spent. It must be exerted 
locally, by individuals, societies and Leagues, the lat- 
ter providing the frequently imposing educational meet- 
ings which are well adapted to command interest and 
elicit a desire to cooperate. 


The recommendation approved by the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference conduct- 
ed at Dubuque, favoring organization of Di- 
ocesan Conferences and the appointment of Di- 
ocesan Directors, has come to bear fruit 
throughout the country. 


Among the Directors recently named and known to 
our members are His Excellency, the Most Reverend C. 
H. Winkelmann, Auxiliary Bishop of St. Louis, and Life 
Member of the C. V.; Rev. Chas. Oppenheim, Raymond, 
Ill., for the diocese of Springfield, likewise a Life Mem- 
ber; and Rev. B. H. Hilgenberg, Beckemeyer, diocese of 
Belleville, for many years Spiritual Director of the 
Spee pega! District League of the Illinois Branch 
of the C. V. 


Worthy of its patron, the formidable arch- 
angel Saint Michael, St. Michael’s Society at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is now in its eighty-fifth 
year. It is indicative of the spirit which has 
animated this organization from the beginning 
that it has made the Penny Collection for the 
Missions a feature of its annual meeting. The 
proceeds of this year’s collection amounted to 
$8. St. Michael’s Society furthermore pays for 
three subscriptions to our monthly; two copies 
are intended for the use of the Society, while 
the third is addressed to the Adriance Memorial 
Library at Poughkeepsie. 

The calibre of its members may be judged from the 
fact that Mr. John Effinger, who departed this life on 
Dec. 21st last, had been a member of St. Michael’s for 
sixty-five years. No wonder President Emil Wehner 


adds a fervent: “May his soul rest in peace” to the 
statement of this fact. 


Dating back to the days of the Civil War, St. 
Aloysius Benevolent Society, of Holy Re- 
deemer parish, New York City, observed the 
<( Oth anniversary of its founding February 4th. 
Possibly the oldest Catholic Young Men’s Soci- 
ety in the state, it has survived a number of 
Benevolent organizations, and partly because 
of their dissolution has sacrificed something of 
its original character, inasmuch as married 
members are retained on its roster as recipients 
of sickness and death benefits. 


The sermon delivered at the solemn High Mass b 
Rev. M, H. Meighan, C.SS.R., a former member, deni 
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with the effects of the German Kulturkampf upon Cath- 
olicism in the U. S., and the founding and history of 
the GV, and member Societies, and of St. Aloysius 
Soc. in particular. A diploma, conveying the Apostolic 
blessing imparted by the Holy Father, was presented to 
the society at the banquet. Rev. J. B. Hass, C.SS.R., 
and several other priests as well as lay men (including 
Mr. Wm. Kapp, President of the City Branch of the 
C. V. of N. Y.) addressed the members on this occasion. 


2 


uk 


Received for Review 


Le Programme de Restauration sociale expliqué et com- 
mente. L’Ecole Sociale Populaire, Montreal. 
19384. p. c. 80 p. Price: 25 cts. 


Fink, Msgr. Leo G. Trilogy to the Holy Name of Jesus. 
The Paulist Press, N. Y. 1933. Cloth, 70 p. 


Henz, Rudolph. The Watchers’ Play. A Drama of 
Easter in One Act. Transl. by Albert P. 
Schimberg. Catholic Dramatic Movement. 
Milwaukee, 1988. p. c. 28 p. Price 30c. 


Cummins, Damian, O.S.B, Catholics in the Early Platte 
Purchase and in Nodaway County. A Mono- 
graph. Conception College, Conception, Mo. 
49 p. Price 50 cts. 


Der Wanderer Kalender f. d. Jahr 1934. 382. Jahrg. 
Illustr. Wanderer Printing Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 88 and XXIV pages. 


Peterson, Carl, and Scheel, Otto. Handwérterbuch des 
Grenz- und Ausland-Deutschtums. Bd. 1, 
Lieferung 1. Breslau 1933, Verlag Ferdi- 
nand Hirt. 80 S. Gross-(Lexikon-) Oktav. 
Price RM. 3. 


O’Malley, C. J. and L. J. Russia—The Impossible. The 
Story of a Recent Trip Through Russia. Re- 
print from Boston Catholic Alumni Bulletin. 
Privately published at 244 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 13 p. 


* * * 
Vonschott, Hedwig. Frauenbildung-Frauenberufe. B. 


Herder Book Co., Freiburg and St. Louis. 
19338. 254 pp. $1.60. 


To find in life the niche into which one fits 
is a very important matter, because upon it de- 
pend man’s happiness and success. If there ex- 
ist in the world so much misery and discontent- 
ment this is mostly due to the fact that so many 
miss the place which they could have well filled 
and get into situations for which they are but 
indifferently qualified. Hence it is that the im- 
portance of vocational guidance has come to be 
thoroughly appreciated in our days. Unfortu- 
nately, however, such guidance is frequently of 
a superficial character. 

The author goes into the subject with an in- 
sight into woman’s soul that is rare even in 
members of the fair sex. Her analysis of the 
various vocations, of which women in our days 
make a choice, brings out the special spiritual 
and emotional values they contain, and so puts 
the choosing of an occupation on a rational 
basis. Of course the economic aspects are not 
neglected. This is vocational guidance at its 
best. The woman who looks into this mirror 
and selects her work in conformity with the 
suggestions offered therein, will not regret her 
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choice but find a rich and full life and satisfac- 
tion for her soul, for she will make her choice 
with an understanding of her own emotional 
dispositions and the way in which different oc- 
cupations appeal to her emotional nature and 
correspond to her deepest feminine instincts. 
The book is written for Germany but its use- 
fulness is not limited to that country, for the 
problems of woman are at present practically 
identical throughout the world. Nothing in our 
language can compare with this sympathetic 
and understanding study of woman and her 
place in social life. It will be welcome to all 
who are called upon to direct others in the mo- 
mentous choice of their life work. 


C. BRUEHL 


Berthier, V. Rev. J. A Compendium of Theology. 
Translated by the Rey. Sidney A. Raemers, 
Ph.D.; Vol. III. St. Louis, B. Herder Book 
Company. 1933. Pp. VI and 498. $3.50. 
Compendiums of the type of the above may 
not advance theological research, but they are 
indispensable to the diffusion of knowledge 
and, therefore, greatly treasured by the stu- 
dent and welcome to the priest engaged in the 
practical duties of the ministry and unable to 
devote much time to scholarly pursuits. For 
all its brevity a compendium need not be super- 
ficial or shallow, and can accordingly offer 
sound and reliable information. This is the 
case with the Compendium of Father Berthier, 
translated into good and readable English by 
Dr. Raemers. The reviewer has said some 
good things about the previous instalments of 
the work, and he sees no reason why he should 
not speak in equally favorable terms of the 
present volume, which comprises the rather 
large field of Moral Theology. 


To compress the extensive subjectmatter of 
Moral Theology within the compass of one 
volume, no doubt requires considerable con- 
densation, which in its turn might lead to the 
danger of inadequate and scant treatment of 
important subjects. On the whole this danger 
has been successfully avoided and solidity has 
not been sacrificed to brevity and succinctness. 
Of course, Moral Theology is a practical science, 
and what one expects to find in the pages of 
a moral text is information concerning ques- 
tions and perplexities that arise in everyday 
life and guidance with regard to our daily 
duties. The author has seen to it that his text 
satisfies these practical requirements and the 
reader will rarely turn from the perusal of the 
book without having found the solution of his 
difficulties. In controverted matters the author 
abstains from unprofitable argument and offers 
the probable opinions. If at times he inclines 
towards rigorism this is no serious fault in an 
age whose moral laxity is notorious. The laity 
as well as the clergy will find the volume serv- 


iceable. 
C. BRUEHL 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 
Veréffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 


Das Komitee fur Katholische Aktion: 


Joseph Matt, St. Paul, Minn., Vorsitzender; H. B. 
Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex., Schriftfiihrer; John 
Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa., Pras. d. C. V.; V. Rev. A. J. 
Muench, St. Francis, Wis.; Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S. J., St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. 
C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; Nicholas Dietz, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Otto H. Kreuzberger, Evansville, Ind.; F. 
Wm. Heckenkamp, Jr., Quincy, Ill; F. P. Kenkel, 
Leiter der C. St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fiir 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Seipel, der Foderalist. 


Der ésterreichische Staatsmann Seipel war uns _ be- 
sonders auch als Vertreter des Féderalismus wert. Wir 
ersuchten daher Hrn. Dr. Bernhard Birk, Verfasser ei- 
ner im Vorjahre erschienenen Biographie Seipels,!) fir 
unsere Zeitschrift das Bild dieses ausgezeichneten Man- 
nes als Féderalist zu zeichnen. Wir gingen dabei von 
der Ansicht aus, es sei gerade zu gegenwartiger Zeit 
angebracht und notwendig, die Grundsatze des Foédera- 
lismus unsern Lesern in Erinnerung zu bringen. Sind 
diese doch zur Zeit aufs Ausserste gefahrdet. Der Um- 
stand, dass dieser edle Priester und hervorragende 
Staatsmann, erfiillt von den Grundsatzen der philoso- 
phia perennis, den Féderalismus vertrat und den neuen 
Staat Oesterreich darauf begriindete, sollten den Ka- 
tholiken unseres Landes zur Ermahnung dienen, die be- 
drohte fédderalistische Grundlage des amerikanischen 
Staates zu beschiitzen und zu verteidigen. 


* * * 


Doktor Ignaz Seipel, der Schopfer des neuen 
Oesterreichs der Nachkriegszeit, Pralat der 
katholischen Kirche, Diplomat und Staatsmann 
von grossem Format, gestorben am 2. Au- 
gust 1932, war seiner Auffassung vom Wesen 
des Staates nach Foderalist. 

Was ist ein Foderalist? Das ist ein Vertreter 
jener Auffassung vom Wesen des Staates, die 
den Einzelgliedern eines Staatsganzen mog- 
lichst grosse Selbstindigkeit zugesteht, médg- 
lichst grosse Freiziigigkeit lasst, dabei jedoch 
ein Zusammenarbeiten der EHinzelglieder im 
Rahmen einer gemeinsamen Bundesverfassung 
gewahrt wissen will. Auf diesem Foéderativ- 
prinzip sind in unserer Zeit vor allem folgende 
Staaten aufgebaut: Die United Staates of Am- 
erica, Argentinien, die Macht des britischen 
Empire (die Hinzelstaaten mit sehr grosser 
Selbstandigkeit heissen dort Dominions), die 
Vereinigten Sowjetrepubliken (U.S. S. R.), die 
Vereinigten Staaten der Niederlande (kurz 
Holland genannt), dann vor allem die Schweiz 
(mit 22 Kantone genannten Gliedstaaten) und 
das moderne Oesterreich (mit 9 Bundeslin- 
dern). Das alles sind Féderationen, das heisst 
durch ein Zusammengehen von Einzelstaaten 
gebildete Staatswesen. Die kiirzeste Formel 


1) Dr. Birk verfasste “Dr. Ignaz Seipel. Ein dster- 
reichisches u. europdisches Schicksal.” Regensb., 1932. 
Die Schrift sei hiermit bestens empfohlen. 


iiber das Verhaltnis von Teilen oder Gliedern 
der Foderativstaaten zur Gesamtfoderation 
kann so gefasst werden: “Der Gliedstaat ist 
nach unten Herr, nach oben Untertan.”’ Das be- 
sagt: ein Gliedstaat oder Bundesmitglied hat in 
gemeinsamen Angelegenheiten der Gesamtheit 
zu dienen, in Dingen, die nur sein Teilterritori- 
um angehen, jedoch Bewegungsfreiheit. Bei- 
spiel: In den U. S. A., Schweiz, Oesterreich ist 
das Heerwesen gemeinsame Angelegenheit, die 
Einzelstaaten haben der Gesamtheit in diesem 
Punkte zu dienen; in Verwaltung, Schulwesen 
u.s.w. haben die Einzelteile Selbstandigkeit, 
k6nnen ihrer besonderen Eigenart entsprechend 
handeln, sind also Herr und nicht Diener in die- 
sem Punkte. 

Selbstverstindlich gibt es da verschiedene 
Grade. Bald haben die Einzelstaaten gegentiber 
der Centralgewalt aller nicht besonders viel zu 
reden, bald sind es fast ganz selbstandige Staa- 
ten und nur durch lésbare Vertrage aneinander 
gebunden. Die weiteste Form des Foderalismus 
darf wohl im Vélkerbund (mit Sitz in Genf) er- 
blickt werden. Hier ist jeder Teil ganz und gar 
selbstindig, eine eigentliche Centralgewalt ist 
nicht vorhandeu. Gemeinsame Beschliisse wer- 
den nur durch freie Uebereinkunft gefasst. 
Eine gemeinsame Exekutivgewalt fehlt. In sei- 
ner besten Zeit war der Volkerbund das Forum, 
vor dem grosse Staatsmanner die Gemeinsam- 
keit der Weltinteressen, die Verbundenheit der 
Gesamtmenschheit mit menschlichem und 
christlichem Ernst vertraten. Es seien genannt: 
der Deutsche Stresemann, der Franzose Briand, 
der Brite MacDonald, der Oesterreicher Seipel. 
Seipel hat am friihesten und auffallendsten in 
Genf bei dieser Féderation Erfolge von Weltbe- 
deutung erzielt. Warum? Weil er die Gemein- 
schaft aller Menschen unerschrocken und mit 
katholischer Begeisterung als Ziel aller Gesell- 
schaftsbildung hinstellte und mit der christ- 
lichen Nachstenliebe fundamentierte und be- 
griindete. 

So war Seipel, aus dem Begriff der Gemein- 
schaft kommend, das, was man einen Europier 
nennt oder einen Weltbiirger, d. h. ein Mann, 
der, bei aller Heimatliebe, nicht das Trennen- 
de, sondern das Einigende unter den Vélkern 
Europas und der iibrigen Welt sah. Deshalb ist 
Ignaz Seipel jener grosse Arbeiter an der Be- 
friedung der Welt, der nach den schrecklichen 
Jahren des Weltkrieges so dringend not tat. Er 
vertrat beim Vélkerbund den Generalnenner 
Menschheit in seiner tiefsten Art. Denn er kam 
— als Priester der rémischen Kirche dazu be- 
sonders befahigt — vom christlichen Begriff 
einer einigen und zu einigenden Menschheit, 
sagen wir es schlicht und biblisch, von der Bitte 
des Vaterunsers: adveniat regnum tuum (zu 
uns komme Dein Reich). Diese Bitte hat Seipel 
als echter Katholik (katholisch heisst ja: allge- 
mein, weltumspannend, weltverbindend, welt- 
versohnend) in den politischen Wirkungsraum 
hinausgebetet, wie voreinstens Moses auf dem 
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‘Berge flehend seine Arme hob fiir Israels Volk. 
Warum ist Seipel sein ganzes Leben lang F6- 
deralist, Politiker des freien Uebereinkommens 
innerhalb des Staates und der Staaten unterein- 
ander gewesen und geblieben? 
: Weil er am Beispiel der so vielsprachigen 
osterreichisch-ungarischen Monarchie sah, dass 
nur auf der Grundlage freien biindnismiassigen 
Zusammenarbeitens auf die Dauer ein ertrig- 
liches Zusammenleben von Staaten und Staats- 
teilen méglich und rentabel ist. Wire man 1917 
seinem Werk “Gedanken zur 6ésterreichischen 
Verfassungsreform” in der alten Hapsburger- 
monarchie gefolgt, so ware das 50-Millionen- 
reich des Donauraumes nicht in seine nationa- 
len Splittergruppen zerfallen, sondern hitte als 
loses Ganzes bei grésstméglicher Selbstindig- 
keit der Teile weiterbestehen, ja bei der nétigen 
Hinsicht der anderen europidischen Staaten die 
Grundlage, zum mindesten das Vorbild abgeben 
konnen fiir einen Neubau der Alten Welt als 
Vereinigte Staaten von Europa. Seipel wollte 
aber fiir das ehemalige Grossésterreich und 
spaterhin nach dessen Zerstérung fiir Europa 
keinen EHinheitsstaat, keinen Centralismus, der 
das Gegenteil und die Zerstérung des fédera- 
tiven Prinzips durch Zwang und Terror der 
Obergewalt ist, sondern einen tiber den gewoéhn- 
lichen Bundesgedanken hinausgehenden Féde- 
ralismus, den er als “nationale Autonomie”’ be- 
zeichnet. 

Diese “nationale Autonomie” besagt nach 
Seipel folgendes: ,,Alle Angehorigen einer Na- 
tion innerhalb des ganzen Reiches bilden eine 
nationale Gesellschaft, ebenso wie jetzt schon 
alle Katholiken, alle Protestanten, alle Israe- 
liten, Hindus, Mohammedaner u.s.w. eine reli- 
gidse Gemeinschaft bilden. Diese nationale Ge- 
meinschaft verwaltet ihre nationalen Angele- 
genheiten selbst. Die staatlichen Agenden lie- 
gen ausserhalb ihrer Kompetenz; sie tibt auf 
diese nur indirekt einen Einfluss aus, insofern 
ihre Angehorigen zugleich Staatsbiirger sind 
und natiirlich bei den Wahlen zum Parlament 
sich auch von nationalen Erwaégungen leiten 
lassen. Die Staatsbiirger sollten in nationale 
Kurien gefasst werden, ahnlich wie auf religi- 
dsem Gebiet in Konfessionen, bei denen sie im 
ganzen Reichsgebiet bleiben. Selbstverstand- 
lich hitte jede Nation ihrer Volkszahl ent- 
sprechend ihre bestimmte Anzahl Abgeordnete 
u.s.w. Den zwei grossen Schwierigkeiten dieses 
iiber das Foderative hinausgewachsenen auto- 
nomen Prinzips (Abgrenzung der Kompetenzen 
und Kompliziertheit der Einrichtung) stehen 
jedoch fiinf grosse Vorziige gegentiber : 

1) ist diese Lésung der Verfassungsfrage 
eine ganz natiirliche ; Bass 

2) kommt sie dem freiheitlichen und demo- 
kratischen Zug der Zeit entgegen; | if 

3) vertragt sie sich mit der historischen Lin- 
derverfassung ; : P 

4) zeigt sie den Weg zu weiteren Entwick- 


lungen ; 


5) verspricht sie die internationale Stellung 
Oesterreichs zu verbessern. 

Seipel meinte im Anschluss an den 5. Punkt: 
»Kein Hilferuf eines ‘unerlésten’ Volkes wird 
mehr ins neidische Ausland dringen, im Gegen- 
teil mag die nationale Freiheit, die Oesterreich 
wie kein anderer Staat den Seinigen gewihren 
wird, sobald es die neue Verfassung eingefiihrt 
hat, dieselbe Anziehungskraft nach aussen 
ben, die es in vergangenen Zeiten so oft zum 
Ziel der Emigranten aus fast allen europaischen 
Staaten gemacht hat.’’ So sprach Seipel 1917 
One Kampf um die ésterr. Verfassung”’ 

Nicht abzusehen wiren die Folgen gewesen, 
waren diese Seipelschen Vorschlige eines in die 
nationale Autonomie erhohten Féderalismus im 
alten Grossésterreich noch zum Zuge gekom- 
men, wenn beispielsweise vor dem Kriege 1914- 
18 oder gleich zu Beginn des Volkerringens 
diese Prinzipien in die Tat umgesetzt worden 
waren. 

Aber es kam alles zu spat. Wirklich zu spat? 
Nein! durchaus nicht! Denn gute Gedanken 
sind immer zeitgemass. 

Was in der alten Donaumonarchie nicht ver- 
wirklicht werden konnte, kann in einer kom- 
menden neuen Staaten- und Nationensammlung 
Tat werden. Wenn das geschieht, dann hat Sei- 
pel hiermit die Quadersteine zu neuen Funda- 
menten geliefert, Quadersteine, die, wenn man 
iiber den einstigen und jetzigen Donauraum den 
Blick erweitert, Ecksteine werden konnen zu 
einer national autonomen Foderation nicht nur 
von europdischen Ausmassen, sondern von Be- 
deutung fiir alle Volker, Rassen und Nationen 
des Erdballs. Freilich miissen die einzelnen 
Staaten und ihre Lenker dann mehr und mehr 
das Trennende zuriickstellen und das Einigende 
betonen. Dann wird, wie der Herr sagte, ,,ein 
Schafstall und eine Herde sein.” Ignaz Seipel 
war Schrittmacher auf dem Wege zu diesem 
Ziel, als Priester und Politiker der VersOhnung 
und Bindung den Hass und den Chauvinismus 
in die finsteren Hohlen des menschlichen Egois- 
mus zurtickscheuchend. Moge seine Saat auf- 
gehen und die Menschen in der christlichen Lie- 
be, dem Grundgebot alles edlen Menschentums, 


vereinigen ! Dr. BERNHARD BIRK, Wien. 


Die nicht helfen wollen, hindern gern,” er- 
klart ein deutsches Sprichwort. Wie oft mtissen 
nicht die Beamten des C. V. and der ihm ange- 
schlossenen Verbinde und Vereine die Wahr- 
heit dieses Ausspruchs erfahren. Wenn jene, 
die nicht mitarbeiten, keine Opfer bringen 
wollen, wenigstens ruhig beiseite treten witr- 
den. Nein, damit geben sie sich nicht zufrie- 
den. Man kénnte meinen, sie wollten ein zZWwei- 
tes Sprichwort wahr machen: ,,Wer nicht gut 
helfen kann, kann sehr gut hinderlich sein.”*) 


1) Beide bei Kérte, Die Sprichworter d. Deutschen. 
Lpzg. 18387, No. 842 u. 2733. 
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Aus Central-Verein und Cen: 
tral-Stelle. 


Das Vaterland ist ein abstrakter Begriff; die kon- 
krete Wirklichkeit ist das Brot, das eint. Niemand hat 
ein Vaterland, der kein Haus besitzt, niemand eine Hei- 
mat, der kein Heim besitzt. 

Ottokar Prohaszka, 
verst. Bischof v. Stuhlweissenburg. 


Social Service oder Caritas? 


Man hort auch in katholischen Kreisen unse- 
res Landes mehr als angebracht von Social 
Service und Social Workers reden, wo von Ca- 
ritas und Caritashelferinnen die Rede sein soll- 
te. Auch machen manche dieser katholischen 
Social Workers den Eindruck, als ob ihre Hand- 
lungen weit mehr von den Grundsatzen der 
Philanthropie bestimmt wiirden, als von jenen 
der christlichen Caritas. 

An soleche Erwigungen erinnert man sich 
beim Lesen des Januarheftes der “Augsburger 
Caritasstimmen”’, deren Schriftleiter, der un- 
sern Lesern nicht unbekannte Caritasdirektor 
Nar, erklart: 


,»Auch die Caritasarbeit bedarf der Erneuerung. Sie 
wurde naturgemaéss von der staatlichen und nicht-ka- 
tholischen weltlichen Wohlfahrtsform und -Arbeit in 
ihrer Entwicklung und Arbeitsweise ‘weltlich’ geformt 
und beeinflusst. Stitirme machen immer auf das Wur- 
zelwerk besinnlich. Es gibt in der Caritas keine dring- 
. lichere Aufgabe als die: Hinzug in die Kirche als Hei- 
mat; Rtickkehr zum Quellpunkt, zum Herzen Jesu. Hier 
liegen die tiefsten Wurzeln, unsere untiberwindlichen 
Lebenskrafte und unsere reichsten Friichte. Die Er- 
kenntnis der ‘Linge und Breite, Héhe und Tiefe der 
Liebe Christi’ macht uns selbst zum tiefen Brunnen.” 


Caritasdirektor Nar stiitzt sich bei seinen 
Ausfiihrungen ausserdem auf die Ansicht des 
Caritasdirektors Eckert, Freiburg i. B., der in 
einem geistlichen Werbeblatt treffend folgendes 
ausfitihrt : 


»selt der Sakularisierung der Kultur ist auch die 
Hilfstatigkeit, soweit sie von 6ffentlichen Organen 
durchgefthrt wurde, ihres tiefsten Gehaltes beraubt. 
Auch unsere katholischen Organisationen sind nicht 
mehr zu der Tiefe vorgedrungen wie ehedem die Bru- 
derschaften. Es wurde in den letzten Jahrzehnten vie- 
les getan und gegeben, vielleicht mehr als in friiheren 
Zeiten. Es war ein gut gemeintes, opfervolles Schaffen 
und Wirken; es wurde auch vieles erreicht, die Zahl der 
Vereine und Anstalten ist sehr gewachsen. Aber wir 
haben die Seele des Volkes nicht geniigend tief mit dem 
ganzen Wirken verbinden kénnen. Die Liebestatigkeit 
bekam zu wenig Verbindung mit dem Re- 
ligiédsenund Sakralen. Sie vollzog sich zu sehr 
und fast ausschliesslich ausserhalb des gottesdienst- 
lichen Raumes und erhielt so in den Augen des Volkes 
nicht die Weihe, die ihr gebiihrt und die sie in Anbe- 
tracht der selbstlosen Hingabe weitester Kreise ver- 
dient hatte. 

»Der grésste Mangel des vergangenen Jahrhunderts 
war wohl der, dass wir unter dem Einfluss der Dies- 
seits-Kultur die ibernatiirlichen Werte, die be- 
sonders das Leid und die Not in sich tragen, tiberhaupt 
ausser Rechnung gestellt haben. Man war zu stark der 
Auffassung, dass Leid und Not wegorganisiert werden 
mussten. Man hat nicht beachtet, dass damit auch die 
Herzen der Armen materialisiert werden. Es war uns 


entgangen, auch uns Christen, dass wir die Opfer- und 
Siihneliebe des Armen, des Kranken, des Notleidenden 
ebenso sehr, ja noch mehr brauchen, als die materiellen 
Gaben des Spenders oder den Dienst des Pflegers. Nun, 
da wir arm geworden sind an materiellen Gitern, aber 
reich an Armut und Not, lernen wir tiefer sehen. Es 
bricht durch die Herz-Jesu-Verehrung die Ahnung und 
Erkenntnis michtig durch, dass auch die Sihne und 
Opferliebe des Armen, des Kranken, das 
Gebet des Kindes Leistungen der Liebe 
sind, die wesentlich zur christia¢hen 
Liebestatigkeit gehédren. Jetzt verstehen 
wir die Enzyklika ‘Caritate compulsi’ des Hl. Vaters; 


jetzt verstehen wir, wie ein Kranker schreiben konnte: 
+ ne 


‘Der Dienst des Kranken am Gesunden’. 


Das alles gilt von unserem Social Service, 
auch wenn er unter katholischer Flagge segelt, 
in weitreichendem Masse. Der Arme wird da 
nur zu oft wie die Leiche eines im Strassengra- 
ben gestorbenen Proletariers im anatomischen 
Saal einer medizinischen Schule behandelt. 
Auch wir miissen lernen, tiefer zu sehen! 


Der alte Geist lebt noch! 


Erneut erhalten wir Beweise fiir das Weiter- 
leben des alten guten Geistes im Kreise unserer 
Mitglieder. So sandte uns im verflossenen Mo- 
nat einer unserer Braven $2, deren einer fir 
das Fliichtlingswerk bestimmt war, der andere 
aber fiir ein Abonnement auf unsere Zeit- 
schrift. Erklarend fiigte unser neue Leser der 
Bestellung folgendes hinzu: 

» Wenn modglich, schicken Sie mir bitte das Januar- 
heft 1934 als erstes und quittieren Sie mein Abonne- 
ment soweit der Taler reicht. Ich bin eben sehr arm 
und kann den vollen Jahresbetrag jetzt nicht gut 
leisten.” 

So lange in Israel ein solcher Geist sich be- 
kundet, ware es schandlich, an der Zukunft 
verzweifeln zu wollen. 

Beachtenswert als eine Aeusserung christ- 
licher Caritas ist auch der Brief eines ehemali- 
gen, gegenwartig in Oregon wohnenden Mit- 
gliedes des C. V. Der gute Mann schickt uns 
einen Dollar und halt sich ausserdem verpflich- 
tet, zu erkl’ren, warum seine Gabe fiir die rus- 
sischen Fliichtlinge nicht grésser ist: 

»lch wohne allerdings im ‘goldenen Westen’; jedoch 
bei Lichte betrachtet sieht die Sache nicht so gut aus. 
Auch habe ich eine Familie von 7 Kindern, deren kei- 
nes mit der Schule fertig ist; das Kleinste ist erst ein 
Jahr alt. Nun haben wir unsere Farm verloren und so- 
mit fast alles, was Geldwert hat. Ich arbeite, so oft 
Gelegenheit dazu vorhanden ist. Sie werden also ver- 
stehen, dass es mir in meinen gegenwartigen Umstan- 
den nicht méglich ist, mehr beizutragen.” 

Er sei in jiingeren Jahren Mitglied eines dem 
C. V. angeschlossenen Vereins gewesen; darauf 
sei er stolz und er miisste sich schamen, wenn 
er sich dem Hilferuf fiir seinen ins Ungliick ge- 
ratenen Bruder verschlésse. Zum Schluss ap- 
pelliert er an seine besser bemittelten Briider, 
den Rest der fiir das Liebeswerk benotigten 
Summe rasch aufzubringen. 

Den Wunsch, dass unsere Vereine sich reger 
an diesem Liebeswerk  beteiligen mochten, 
spricht tibrigens auch Frau Wilh. Weiss, Min- 
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nesota, aus. Sie begleitet ihre Gabe mit der an 
uns gerichteten Mahnung: 


oe Sie doch die Vereine auf, dass mehr getan 
wird. 


Achtzig Mitglieder in einem Jahre gewonnen! 


Haben wir nicht den Miesmachern im C. V. 
zu oft Gehér geschenkt und ihren Klagen und 
Redensarten zuviel Bedeutung beigemessen? 
_ Bereits vor dreissig Jahren, und mehr, pflegten 
Mitglieder dieser Art laut zu verkiinden, wenn 
einmal die Alten gestorben sein werden, dann 
wird der C. V. bald zu bestehen aufhéren. In 
derselben Tonart sang man noch andere Lieder 
schwarzseherischer Art und es gab deren nicht 
wenige, die auf die Miesmacher horten, anstatt 
Hand ans Werk zu legen und mitzuarbeiten. 


Wie oft mussten wir nicht horen, es sei un- 
moglich, neue Mitglieder fiir diesen oder jenen 
Verein zu erlangen. Man wire versucht gewe- 
sen zu glauben, der alte Unterstiitzungsverein 
habe sich iiberlebt und alle dem C. V. ange- 
schlossenen Vereine dieser Art seien zum Aus- 
sterben verurteilt, wenn nicht hier und dort 
derartige Vereine in Bliite standen und ihre 
Mitgliederzahl noch vermehrten. 


So schrieb man uns kiirzlich aus Richardton, 
in Nord-Dakota, man habe im Laufe von zwolf 
Monaten drei Mal eine Anzahl neuer Mitglie- 
der in den Kath. Mannerverein aufgenommen, 
80 insgesamt. Wie uns der Sekretar, Hr. Peter 
Klein, schreibt, befanden sich darunter ,,viele 
junge Manner und Jiinglinge.”” Das alles stand 
in einem Briefe, in dem wir gebeten wurden, 
dem Verein wiederum eine Biichergabe zu ge- 
wahren. 

»Weil diese jiingeren Mitglieder,’ schreibt man uns, 
,des Deutschen nicht mehr so voéllig machtig sind, und 
sich lieber mit englischen Biichern beschaftigen, so 
méchten wir Sie bitten, es méglich zu machen, uns eine 
Anzahl Biicher in englischer Sprache zu schicken, be- 
sonders solche, die fiir Jiinglinge und junge Manner ge- 
eignet sind. Die Alteren Vereinsmanner lesen meistens 
deutsche Biicher, und Sie wissen ja, was fiir sie am be- 
sten geeignet ist.” 


Begriindet wird das Gesuch in folgender 


Weise: 

»Wenn die Zeiten besser waren und die Leute Arbeit 
hitten, ware es nicht so schwer, etwas durchzufiihren, 
Gegenwirtig miissen wir schon zufrieden sein, wenn 
wir den Verein aufrechterhalten bis die Mitglieder wie- 
der zu Verdienst kommen. Darum mussten wir auch 
die Beitrage etwas heruntersetzen und alle Anforderun- 
gen so sehr wie méglich ermassigen.” 

Wie vorteilhaft unterscheidet sich nicht ein 
solcher Verein von jenen, deren Beamten nur 
Klagelieder anzustimmen wissen? Die Romer 
sagten: “Sicut rex, sicut grex.” Das ist und 
bleibt wahr, selbst im 20. Jahrhundert! Gleich- 
giiltige, interesselose Beamten machen einen 
armseligen Verein. Daher die hl. Pflicht aller 
Mitglieder, arbeits- und opferfreudige, gewis- 
senhafte Beamten zu erwahlen. Gerade in die- 

ser Hinsicht wird leider viel gestindigt. 


Jubilaen. 


Wahrend eine Anzahl der von Deutschen in 

unserem Lande gegriindeten Gemeinden im 
Laufe der nachsten Jahre ihr Centenarium be- 
gehen wird, naihert sich der St. Michaels Ver- 
ein zu Poughkeepsie, N. Y., dem 85ten Jahres- 
tag seiner Griindung. Er besteht z. Z. aus 75 
Mitgliedern, deren eine Anzahl der vierten 
amerikanischen Generation angehort. 
_ Hs ist dies der Verein, der, noch ehe es méglich war, 
in Poughkeepsie eine Gemeinde zu griinden, eine ka- 
tholische Schule unterhielt. So gilt er auch heute noch 
als einer unserer zuverlissigsten Vereine. 

In besonders feierlicher Weise begingen am 
11. Februar der Miitter- und der Rosenkranz 
Verein der St. Peters Gemeinde zu Oswego im 
Staate New York die Feier ihrer Griindung vor 
70 Jahren. Wie aus dem in der “Aurora u. 
christl. Woche” verdéffentlichten Bericht iiber 
die Veranstaltung erhellt, sind die beiden Ver- 
eine gleichalterig mit der Gemeinde. Deren 
Pfarrer, hochw. S. A. Mueller, ermahnte die 
Festgaste ihrem Glauben, wie der Vater Art, 
treu zu bleiben, und in beider Geist zu wirken 
und zu schaffen. 


Als Vertreterin des New Yorker Frauenbundes be- 
teiligte sich Frau Prasidentin Mary Filser Lohr an dem 
Feste. Mit grosser Aufmerksamkeit lauschten die An- 
wesenden der Rednerin, heisst es in dem Bericht aus 
Oswego, ,,die das Feuer wahrer Gottes- und Nachsten- 
liebe aus ihrem eigenen warmen Herzen in die Herzen 
der Versammelten tiberstrémen liess, so dass am Schluss 
der Versammlung die Frauen des Rosenkranz-Vereins 
und die jungen Madchen der Marianischen-Kongrega- 
tion einstimmig beschlossen, sich dem Kath. Nationalen 
Frauenbunde und dem C. V. anzuschliessen.” 


Aus unserer Missionspost. 


Teile von Siidafrika erlangten im Spatherbst 
Regen. Die Hoffnung, nun modge die Not beho- 
ben sein, scheint sich jedoch nicht bewahrheiten 
zu wollen. Der hochwst. Hr. Bischof Thomas 
Spreiter, O.S.B., schreibt uns aus der Mission 
Inkamana: 


,»Wie es scheint, hat die feuchte Warme Milliar- 
den von Heuschrecken hervorbringen helfen, die nun 
das Land iiberfallen und verwiisten. Sie haben bereits 
zwei unserer Missionen heimgesucht und an einem Orte 
allen Mais radikal abgefressen. Dort und anderswo ist 
nun im vierten Jahre bereits die Ernte vernichtet. Doch 
wie Gott will! Wir miissen zu allem ‘fiat’ sagen. Leider 
gehen auch die Almosen sehr stark zurtick und nun 
noch diese Heimsuchung. Bitte vergessen Sie uns nicht. 
Denken Sie hie und da ans arme Zululand.” 


a4 ok a3 


Nur Manner zogen nach der Entdeckung 
Amerikas und der Auffindung des Seewegs nach 
Indien als Missionare in die Heidenlinder. Die 
Ordensfrau, die als Missionarin zu den Wilden 
geht, ist eine Erscheinung neuerer Zeit. Ueber- 
all begriisst man heute diese opferwilligen 
Frauen als Lehrerinnen und Krankenpflegerin- 
nen, als Wegbereiterinnen christlicher Kultur. 
Nicht nur in China und Korea, sondern auch in 
Siid-Afrika, und auf den Inseln der Siid-See, 
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deren Bewohner vor nicht allzu langer Zeit 
Kannibalen waren. ‘1 

Die Bedeutung der Ordensfrauen fir das 
Missionswerk veranschaulicht der nicht von 
vornherein zur Verdoffentlichung bestimmte 
Brief des im inneren Afrikas tatigen Benedik- 
tiners P. Odo Braun: 

Kann Ihnen mitteilen, dass nichste Woche die lang- 
ersehnten Schwestern hier in Mango einziehen werden. 
Was fast unméglich zu sein schien, ist nun doch még- 
lich geworden, dank den Wohltitern, wozu auch Sie ge- 
héren. Das von unseren Briidern gebaute Schwestern- 
haus ist zwar kein Palast, aber ein nettes kleines 
Wohnhduschen, worin sie wohnen kénnen und das ih- 
nen Gelegenheit bieten wird, manches Opfer zu brin- 
gen. Die Opfer sind aber der Tau des Himmels, der 
Segen einer richtigen Missionsarbeit.” 


Allerdings errichteten die Spanier in Mexiko 
Hospitiler; dass die unter den Indianern und 
auf den Philippinen wirkenden Franziskaner, 
Kapuziner und Augustiner in friiherer Zeit den 
Bekehrten auch Arztliche Hilfe gewahrten, steht 
ausser Frage. Aber das Krankenhaus und die 
Klinik in der Wildnis ist eine Neuerung unserer 
Zeit. Ueber die Notwendigkeit, eine solche An- 
stalt in seiner Mission zu errichten, schreibt 
Pater Odo folgendes: 


,»Nachstes Jahr miissen wir an den Bau eines kleinen 
Spitales denken. Wenn auch jetzt die Aussichten gar 
nicht gut sind, so hege ich dennoch die Hoffnung, dass 
wir es verkraften kénnen, zumal die Briider ja fast alle 
Arbeit ausfiihren. Wir brauchen notwendig ein Spital, 
worin wir etwa 20-30 Patienten aufnehmen kénnen. Die 
Protestanten haben hier vor allem durch ihr Spital ih- 
ren grossen Einfluss gewonnen, und wenn wir hier vor- 
ankommen wollen, mtissen wir den Eingebornen auch 
das leisten und bieten kénnen was jene ihnen gewih- 
ren. Gott sei Dank kommt eine sehr tiichtige Schwe- 
ster, die sich der Kranken annehmen wird.” 


Ks liegt auf der Hand, dass wir solche Be- 
strebungen zu fordern bemiiht sein miissen. 


Miszellen. 


Auch im Auslande werden sowohl die in eng- 
lischer als auch in deutscher Sprache veréffent- 
lichten Pressbriefe der C. St. dfters erwihnt 
und abgedruckt. Das geschah jiingst mit No. 
28 der deutschen Serie, “Die kapitalistischen 
Staaten—Wegbahner des Bolschewismus.” 


Dieser Pressbrief fand seinen Weg in den “Arbeiter- 
freund”, eine Beilage der “Neuen Berner Nachrichten”, 
Organ der Katholiken des Bundesstaats und des alten 
Kantonteils Bern. 


, Hiner unserer Abonnenten in Brooklyn fiihlte 
sich gedrungen, sich bei uns zu entschuldigen, 
weil er mit der Bezahlung seines Abonnements 
mehrere Monate im Riickstande war. Er 
schrieb: 

»lch komme zwar etwas spit dazu, zu bezahlen, aber 
es ging nicht anders. Ich habe kein Einkommen mehr.” 

_Man arbeitet doppelt gerne fiir eine Sache, 
die von Mannern solcher Gesinnung getragen 
und befordert wird. 


Unser C. V. besitzt an dem trefflichen “Send- 


boten des géttlichen Herzens Jesu’, Cincinnati, 
einen treuen Freund. Der es, z. B., nicht unter- 
lisst, seine Leser auf die Berichte unserer jahr- 
lichen Generalversammlungen _hinzuweisen. | 
Ueber den ‘‘willkommenen, inhaltreichen Be- 
richt” der im Vorjahre zu Pittsburgh abgehal- 
tenen Generalversammlung urteilt der Schrift- 
leiter des Blattes, Rev. P. Dionysius Engelhard, 
O.F.M., im Februarheft der Zeitschrift so: 

,Auf diesen schlichten Seiten finden sich unter den 
Verhandlungen auch mehrere herrliche Reden voll Saft 
und Kraft. Das Ganze zeigt, wie eifrig der Central- 
Verein sich bemiiht, das Seinige zu tun, um den sozialen 
Forderungen des sichtbaren Stellvertreters Christi auf 
Erden in weiten Kreisen Geltung zu verschaffen. Lei- 
der verhallt so vieles von dem Tiichtigen, das hier ge- 
boten wird, in dieser jazz-tollen Zeit bei der Allgemein- 
heit, und auch selbst unter Katholiken, ohne tiefe Wir- 
kung zu hinterlassen. Dennoch muss die gute Botschaft 
des Central-Vereins ausgesit werden. Sie wird mit Got- 
tes Segen fruchtbares Erdreich finden.” 


Aus der zur Verteilung an deutsche Kinder- 
anstalten bestimmten grésseren Gabe eines 
wohltatigen Priesters: gelangten durch uns $25 
an das Waisenhaus zu Endje in Bulgarien. Den 
Empfang des Geldes bestatigt uns die ehrw. 
Frau Priorin M. Emanuela, O.S.B., in folgen- 
der Weise: 

»Wie soll ich Ihnen sagen, mit welcher Freude ich 
Ihren Brief in Empfang nahm! Sie werden es vielleicht 
einigermassen nachzufiihlen vermégen, wenn ich Ihnen 
verrate, dass mich schon seit Wochen schwere Sorgen 
driickten. 

,»Anfangs September wurde ich von unserer General- 
leitung zur Priorin des hiesigen Klosters ernannt und 
fand sowohl auf den Aussenstationen als auch hier im 
Hauptkloster der bulgarischen Mission grosse Armut 
vor. Der Winter begann dieses Jahr verhaltnismidssig 
friih; uns aber fehlte das Geld, um den nétigen Vorrat 
an Holz und Kohlen beschaffen zu kénnen, ganz zu 


schweigen von anderem, was fiir den Winter notwendig 
ware. 

»Dem Herrn sei tausendmal Dank, dass Sie uns das 
Almosen zugewandt haben. Nun kénnen wir doch we- 
nigstens etwas Kohlen kaufen. Mége das gédttliche 
Kindlein Ihnen reichlichst vergelten, was Sie jetzt und 
auch bereits in friiheren Jahren unsrem Hause Gutes 
getan haben.” 


Vom Buchertisch. 


Auer, Heinrich. Friedrich Ozanam, der Grinder des 
Vinzenzvereins. Ein Leben der Liebe. 3. 
neu bearbeitete und erweiterte Auflage. Ca- 
ritasverlag, G.m.b. H. Freiburg i. Br. 1933. 


266 Seiten. 

Die erste Auflage dieses Buches erschien im 
Jahre 1913 und war nach wenigen Monaten 
vergriffen, sodass gleich ein Neudruck nétig 
wurde. Diese neue, dritte Auflage wurde vom 
Verfasser vollstindig umgearbeitet und durch 
eingehende Forschungen erweitert. Trotzdem 
verzichtet er darauf, eine wissenschaftliche 
Biographie mit Anmerkungen und Hinweisen 
zu geben. Was er will, ist ein Werk schaffen, 
das sich vor allem zu Lesungen in den Vinzenz- 
konferenzen und zu eigener Erbauung eignet. 
Er ist demnach missig in der Darreichung von 


e 


